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CHAPTER I. | 

WasiLEY was such a very small town that | 
everybody knew everybody, and no man’s busi- 
aess was hidden from his neighbour ; so that when 
inkermaun Cottage was let, everybody was on 
the qui vive to learn all there was to learn con- 
cerning the new tenaate. 

The house was not a large one, or.in any way | 
pretentious ; it contained seven rooms in all, but 
from the fact that the Dowager Lady Esselton 
had once occupied it for three mouths, it was re- 
yarded as a highly desirable residence, for the 
éroma of aristocracy sti!l hung about it, 

It stood some way from the town, on what the | 
Worthy folks called the London road, and nobody | 
“new how it came to bear such an imposing uame | 
Secause it was‘in itself by no means imposing. 

It was low and long, with a rustic porch in the | 





“vou ARE ALMOST TOO LATE,” CRIED WI 


centre on either side of which were two rooms— 
to the right a large cheerful kitchen, and a 
“keeping-room ;” on the left the drawing room 
with wide windows opening into a small green- 
house, and a minute apartment used by the 
Dowager for the purpose of dining. 

Above were three large chambers; but the 
greatest recommendation the house had was its 
grounds which were out of proportion to its 
size, 

A high wall surrounded it, whilst wooden gates 
hid the front lawn and the broad short drive 
from public view ; at the rear was a most exten- 
sive garden, partly ornamental, partly cultivated 
to supply the needs of the kitchen. 

There was, too, a coach-house and stable, with 
two rooms above; the Dowager had used them 
for legitimate purposes, but it very quickly be- 


came known in Wasiley that the new tenants | 


possessed neither horse nor carriage and they 
sank considerably in the reapect of Wasiley. 

They arrived on a chill but sunny May evening, 
the season had beer unusually early, so that the 
lilacs had blossomed, scented the air, and theu 
began to fade into ahabbiness. 


But the guelder roses were weighing down the 
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slender branches with their weight of snow, and 
| the long yellow tassels of the Jaburnam drooped 
| to caress the clusters of crimson May. 

A few idlers had gathered close by, and waited 
in burning curiosity to see the fly disgorged of 
its occupants, 

The firat to descend was a rather morose-vis- 
aged woman of middle age, who began at once to 

rate the driver with his careleseness concerning 1 
small package -she was evidently a servant, lier 
| Appearauce was eminently respectable but no oue 
| could mistake lier vocation. 
{ 
| 





Then, too, from the fly came the low, pleasunt 
but firm tones of a refined voice to which she 
lent attention. 

“ Batheheba, that will do; please allow ms to 
settle matters,” and out stepped a littl 
| daintily and even elegantly dressed. 

She wae very small, with a plump, compact 
figure, 
| She had a rather pale face which, without be- 

ing pretty, impressed one as out of the common ; 
| she had grey eyes and a dark brown hair which 
curled above the leve! dark brows, and was braided 
| low upon the neck, 

SLe spoke a few pleasant words to the cabmau 
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then said something in a low voice to the third 
occupant of the fly, 

Tv an instant an extremely young girl sprang 
out ; she could not possibly have beeu more than 
sixteen and looked younger. 

Sisters,” said a wiseacre standing by 
young one is very pretty.” 

The gossips had just time to sea her complex- 
ion wae extremely fair, her long waving bair light 
brown with a suspicion of gold in it, ber eyes blue 
and fringed with darkest lashes, when B.thsheba, 
the maid of vinegar aspect, opened the gate, and 
the little party waa lost to view 

The young gil ran to a Peraian lilac which 
sharoed its fellows by its retaining its beauty and 
blossom until now. 

Jo!’ she cried, “it is delicious 
exactly like rive pudding.” 

fer companion laughed. 

‘What a very prosaic comparison, Winifred ; 
uid now come in, ior I am longing to rest, if you 
are not.” 

“Itis a delightful place, for once the eatate 
agent was truthful ; we will remeiober that 
his credit, and oh, Bathshebsa, how soon can we 
havea cup of tea?” 

“In a very few minutes, Miss Winifred, if 
you'll make way for me to unlock the door. | 
daresay we shail find the place in » pretty mess. 
J ain't got much belief ‘in farniture folks way of 
fixing goods ; if you’d only let me have come on 
with ’em, Misais, everything would ha’ been done 
to your liking.” 

‘Any little alteration needed onn easily be 
done to-worrow,” said the lady quiotly; and then 
they all eutered the wide hail where au eight-day 
ciock was sonorously ticking. 

Winifred must neede go om & voyage of dis- 
covery, running to and fro every few minutes to 








the 


; it smells 


‘ 
to 


report matters, 

Hut oot until ehe had finished the cup of tea ! 
e© quickly prepared, would her companion accom 
vary De . 

Oh, auntie, you haven't » grain of curiosity | 
or impatience about you ; I have been all | 
over the place, spying ivte every pook. And | 

‘ve no idea how nice everything is, fancy 
Sheba, the men managed without your help,” 


lie yous 
ilware 
nion of your 
But Bathsheba or 
Befor: close 


th @& misc! 
uwcar soni, 





ance at the woman, “ my 
said 


OPD ineri 


Fou 
y snorted contemptuously 
the f the week Wasiley kuew all 
t the new comers ch to tell of themselves, 
ich did not amount to much; but the 


Jee 


2O8SI PS 


embroidered” that little until itaounded a great 
deal 

It wae told that the ladies ateod in the position 
of niece and aunt to each other, that Mrs. Yar 


row was a widow, and 1t wae geverally believed 
five and-twenty-- eality 
bad dealt leviently 


he wa 
a3 thu 


ith her 


in 
most 


BoOCUL 
ty, but 


ub time 


it was known 
ist, writing eight 


too, that she wasa clever journal 
or nine hours 
lictle room she called her study and 
een the former tenants’ dining-room ; Bathsheba 
was the only servant kept, but a man went in 
every Morning and evening to do a little necessary 
work in the garden, and as he was the only one 
in direct communication with the new comers, 
he was beseiged with all manner of questione 
He said Mre. Yarrow was “as real lady with 


daily in the 


no 


were “ morta! fond” of each other. 

That Mies Winoie “was a horpban and had 
lived with her aunt tev years,” and he gave it as 
his opinion that a nicer, prettier, more mis- 
chievous young lady never lived.” 

He teid how she teased that woman with the 
queer name, “ Kath something ”—Miss Wirnie 
generally called her Sheba, he could remember 
that because of Solomon—but dear me for the 
matter o' that the ladies themselves had odd 





names, because Mra. Yarrow was called Yolande, 
and her niece had told him he ought to remember 
it because it rhymed with Poland, whatever that 
wight be. 

When Mra, Yarrow was supposed to be well 
settled, people began to cali; first came the Vicar 
aud bie sister, Mr, aud Miss Worthy, for he was 


| reading wp for the army exams, 
pension: he has nothing, and so the pupila make a 
| nice addition to ourivcome. But LI shall bother 


had too great an 


i to 
| the eyes were a power, in themselves. 


| oow 
| expect te be more of # sieter than a guardian to 


' your niece 


she } 


which had | 


| care of your littie self ; 
nonsense about her,” and she and Miss Winifred | 


pot a married iman ; then followed the doctor and 
his wife ; last and by no means least Colonel and 
Mre. Sarmworth. 

“My dear Mra. Yarrow,” eaid the elder lady, 


when Winnie had“taken the Colonel to see her 


goa, and feathered pets, “what a pretty girl 
Miss Winnie is, and her manners are so delight- 
fully natural. You must lend her to us often, 
for we have no children of our own—I quite envy 


you, only I think you are over young to be the 
| guardian of an up-growing girl.” 


‘T am thirty,” said Yolande, with a smile, 
and older than my years.” 

“ Thirty! Impossible, I really believe you are 
romancing ; why even Miss Worthy, who scarcely 
ever speaks nicely of the absent, said you were a 
mere girl and unfit for the responsibility thrust 
upon you ; she said, too, it seemed impossible that 
you should have been wooed, married and 
wil —ohl my dear, 1 ought not to have 
touched on your trouble,” added Mrs. Samworth 
contritely, as a pained look came into the grey 
eyes, and the firm lips quivered. 

“ Do not be vexed with yourself; my trouble 
is an old one now, but I bave not a happy way 
of forgetting it. It is ten years since I lost my 
husband—I was then just twenty. and we had 
been married exactly twelve months.” 

“Poor child; that was very sad, I think it 
would breik my heart if Thomas were teken from 
me} I believe, just because we have no children 
we have been drawn closer together. And. after 
al), ottra ie not a dull house, for the Colonel 
always hea three or four young fellows with him 
Beyond his 


re 


you with my own affairs—you have such a confi- 
dence-invitiny face, and I am Conviaced we shall 
be very excellent friends, De not stand on 
ceremony With me-- suppose you and Mivs Winnie 
dine with us quite en jamille to-morrow-—I will 


| take no denial.” 


“ Auntie,” broke in Wianie'’s gay young voice, 


| “Colonel Saroworth has promised me a little 


terrier puppy, fi 1 may have it-—may Ii Say 
yes.”’ 

“T think you have quite a menagerie already, 
smiled Yolande ; “ but I suppose I shall have no 
peace until 1 consent ; am a victim to Winnie’s 
wishes and capricee as you see,” lifting such 
beautiful grey eyes to the Colouel’s thai he fell 
dering why she bad not married again, for 


” 


“ Boing victinised apparently agrees with you 
Mrs. Yarrow,” he wered, with a courteous 
I you are eo young that you must 


aD 


tian 
ADK 
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Oh dear, oh dear!” cried little Mrs, Yarrow, 
muck petalance, “am I always to be 
twitted with my seeming youth? I see that I 
must adopt elderly attire, a wig and spectacles to 
command respect,” 

Winnie laughed outright 

* Do you think I should allow her to spoil her 
self" she asked, with a bright glance at their 


shh 
with 


| visitors, “ why, she is out and out the prettiest 
| woman I have ever 


seen, and Sheba is old and 
crose-grained enovgk to piay propriety for both. 
Don’t you think so, Mrs, Samwerth 7” 

“T think you at lea+t are capable of taking good 
and Winnie, you must 
use your best endeavours to bring auntie up to 
Oak House to-morrow.” 

‘Indeed [ for Colonel Samworth has 
promised to show me some Indian trophies, and 
tell me stories of his life opt there through the 
mutiny.’ 

“They are nice,” said 
worths drove away, “I 


will, 


Winnie. as the Sam- 
like them immensely, 





|} down to her waist. 


| nineteen and have repented ever since. 


CHAPTER I, 


Duty the vuext evening Yolande and Winnie 
appeared wt Oek House. Beside the Colonel and 
his wife there were present four young fellows, 
pleasant manly lads; but the brightest, hand- 
somest of all was Hal Rouncewell, whose frank 
face with ite large dark eyes, and budding mou- 
stache, had made a great impression on the 
Wasiley damsels, Yolande was wearing 4 
wonderful drees of some sheeny material which 
shone green in some lights «nd golden in others. 

Winnie, as became her youth, wore a simple 
white gown without a fleck of colour, snd her 
fair hair fell all about her shoulders, rippling 
‘The young men regarded 
her with open admiration, whilst the oldest and 
gravest of them stole furtive glances at Yolande 
from time to time, and listened eagerly for the 
sound of her low musical voice, 

“ Evidently,” thought Winnie’s aunt, “he, too, 
crediis me with less than my years, and I am 
something of a wonder to him because of my 
profession,” and then she swiled with bitter 
amusement, for gay and bright as she usuaily 
was, she had tasted deep of sorrow, She had 
Joved and lost ; trusted and ben deceived, and 
nothing but her-own. indomitable pride and 
courage hed carried her through her many 
trials. She had known poverty and loneliness, 
and these things yet lingered in her memory, 
yet stung her to hot revolt and bitterness, 
Ooly thie evening she wae gracious and kindly, 
singing gongs which touched the listeners’ hearts, 
in 2 sweet contralto voice, whilst Winnie played 
her accompanimente. 

“I hardly ever touch the keys,” she said to 
her hostess, “ it is good practice for Winnie ; she 
is to make music her profession, not that it is 
necessary whilst I live, but if I die early she wil} 
need something to fall back upon, because, wher 
J am gone, ehe has no other living relative, and I 
eball leave her but a small sum—we are not very 
frugal people.” 

Her eyes, full of love, followed Winnie as she 
went with the Colonel and Hal Rouncewell to 
inspect the aviary ; the pretty delicate face was 
slightly flushed, and the black-fringed eyes were 
aglow with excitement. 

“J think,” said Mra. Samworth, “you need 
have small fear for Winnie's future ; she is sure 
to marry well, and I think very young.” 

“Not the latter, I hope,” cried Yolande, “I 
never advocate very early marriages, and I want 
my child to have a joyous youth, She is only 
sixteen and I don’t intend to countenance a lover 
for years to. come.” 

“Then you had better place her under lock and 
key—-and love laughs even at those. Why, my 
dear Mrs, Yarrow, I married at seventeen, and 
thank Heaven, there has never been an hour in 
which ! repented doing so,” 

‘‘And J,” said Yolande, her face paling and hez 
eyes growing black with emotion, ‘I married «t 
Oh, why 
do you make me say such things} What i 
there in you which opens lips so long locked, 
Forget what T eaid in my haste, for even Winnic 


does vot suspect the tragedy which has filled my 


| life.” 


-“ Your secret is safe with me, dear,” the other 
ahawered gently ; “ but because one mau has 
proved cruel or evil yon must not condemn the 
whole sex, and | prophesy a happy future for 
your Wiunie—I will pray for a brighter time for 
you. Now let us go to the aviary ; and be sure 
you praise the Colonel's silver pheasants in 


| unmeasured terme, for they are the pride of his 


especially that dear soldierly old man ; don’t you, | 


? 


auntie ! 

“ Mrs, Samworth is equally as nice as her bus- 
band, dear.” 

“ Quite an acquisition to Wasiley,’’ Mra, Sam- 
worth said, “ both are delight fui,” 

“Mra, Yarrow. has a atory and a sad one,” he 
answered, gravely, “and | sey, Mary, I hope none 
of the Jads will fall in love with and rob me of 
my favourite,” 


‘ 


heart, and the motive-power of his existence.” 

After this the visits between Oak House and 
Inkermann Cottage were almost of daily occur 
rence; but the Samworths were careful only { 
sall at such hours as Yolande intimated she wa 
disengaged ; for she had candidly confessed thot 
her whole income was derived from her pex. 

Mr, Worthy came often; too often for bie 
sister's peace of mind, or Yolande’s satiefaction. 
At thirty a woman is rarely deceived witb 
regard toa man’s feeling towards her, and very 
soon litle Mrs. Yarrow knew that Christophe: 
Worthy was drifting into love for her, and that 
1 she could say or do could alter that fact. 


. } 
mot au 
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She couid only avoid him on every possible 
occasion, and then when they met his eyes 
looked the reproaches his tongue refused to 
utter. 

“My dear,” said Mrs, Samworth to her hus- 


band, “ Yolande may be our vicaress if she will ; | 


but she won't,” 

“ Well, she deserves a better fate, not that 
I fail to appreciate Worthy ; he is a good man, 
but he isn’t clever enough for her, and she 
never could live with his sister Lavinia. I 
should be heartily sorry to see either Mrs, 
Yarrow or. my little Winnie transplanted in 
such a place as the Vicarage ; and that reminds 


me, Mary, that Hal Rouncewell ia just a wee | 


bit too fond of carrying messages for you to the 
ottage—he is young—-only twenty—and a boy’s 
passion is not to be relied upon, At present he 


velieves himeelf in love with little Winnie, but | 


you and I know what a proud man Volsen is, and 


he would never consent to a marriage between | 
Hal and a portionless girl of no particular | 


pedigree.” 
Mrs. Samworth looked troubled a moroni, 
then she brightened, 


“Oh dear, why do you make such mouutaias | 


of molehills? Winnie is a lady and a dear gir! ; 
Mr, Volsen only made his money by cotton, and, 
of course, Hal is not dependent upon him. Then, 
too, you have often told me how fond the great 
nan ia of his brother-——”’ 

“His half brother, Mary. Volsen’s mother 
was & factory girl. Hal's was the Lady Henrietta 
Rouncewell ; the first woman helped her husband 
to place hia foot on the ladder leading to fame 
and wealth. 
poor Betty Volsen had been dead years, her hus- 
band married Lady Henrietta, She, too, had 
but one son; by her wish he was to bear her 
family name; and this Hal is just twenty years 
Hector Volsen’s junior.” 

“Old Volsen had been reputed a rich man, tut 
when he died, ten years ago, it was discovered he 


was all but insolvent, and Hector was called toa | 


meeting of creditors. Ib seems, then, that his 

ifather, w very old fellow, indeed, offered him 
a lump sum to continue the business, and bring 
it up to its former state, on the sole condition 
that he did not marry until he had cleared off 
every debt, and could boast an income of eight 
hundred a year. 

“Hector Voleen is the fortunate possessor 
now, not of eight hundred, but fifteen thousand 
per annum, and could retire to-day if he chose ; 
but he is the last person in the world to tolerate 
@ sentimental marriage. There was a vague 
umour at the time, [ remember, that he was 
some way entangled, but he gave the lie to the 
statement, and it is probable he wiil not only 
live but die a bachelor, 

“Hal has nothing beyond the allowance he 
receives from the man of cotton ; sol would not 
dave you encourage any love-making between 
tue young people,” 

Aiter le had gone Mre. Samoworth sat very 
oughtful for awhile, then she rourmured to 
herself,- - 

“Tf I breathe one word of this to Mra. Yarrow, 


the will be frightened into sending Winnie away; | 


the child herself may long for that which now 


she Joes not desire ; and poor dear Hal be made | 


miserable without a cause. Hector Volsen is 
only & man, not a deity, and even if he is ever 
‘O miserly and proud, he cannot fail to love 
little Winnie when once he has sean her ; ao I 
won't meddle, but just let things go on as they 
are, and they will right themseives.” 

“ Mre. Samworth i” cried Hal’s voice outside, 
‘they have roses at the Cottage, but no roses 
ike yours; Mrs. Yarrow was particularly ad- 
uuring them last evening, and I wondered if you 
would let me have a few to carry her, as 1 am 
passing by there on my way to Worthys?” 

“You may have as many as you please,” 
answered Mrs. Samworth, with a little eigni- 
icant smile; “but Mrs, Yarrow does not like 
aorning visitors,” 

e he But { can leave them with Sheba, or—or 
Miss Winnie, you know.” 

_ OF ‘course,” stooping low over her basket, 
aud should you see Winnie, tell her, please, she 
“ust Come over to-morrow to choose her kitten.” 





Later, oh, ever eo much later, when | 


She watched him go, with a half humorous, 
half-gentle smile upon her comely face, Hal 
was wont to say that, if she had been blessed 
with children, she would have been the fondest 
| of mothers, and he was not far wrong. Then, 
too, from his firat coniing to Wasiley she had 
been most kind to him, his frank bearing, his 
bold, haudsome face and his curious loneliness 
appealing to her warm heart, for, with the excep- 
tion of his half-brother, he had now no living 
relative 

Having gathered his roses he started for the 
Cottage, never intending (the young rogue) to go 
on to the Vicarage, and being a very frequent 
visitor he entered the wooden gates withoud 
touching the bell, 
| It was a very hot July morning, and Bath- 
| sheba, looking out of her kitchen-wiadow, said, 
; with scant ceremony,— 

“The hall-door ain’t locked, you can get in ; 
H 
| 





I'm making raspberry vinegar and can’t leave my 
stewpan. Go quiet, the missus ic at work, and 
Miss Winnie’s picking strawberries ; you know 
| where to find her.” 

| Thank you, Sheba, yes,” fluehing ingenuously 
at the stress upon the pronoun; “and how is 
your toothache? better, I hope. 

“Neither better nor worse,” snapped Sheba, 
| “and there’s no call for you to pretend to re- 
member it, because you didn’t till you saw my 
swelled face.” 

“There you wrong me; look, I have brought 
you a bottle of stuff for it, and I only hope it 
wili work the miracles it is supposed to do,” 

Then he crept quietly through the hall, not 
wishing to disturb Yolande, and Bathsheba, with 
| @ suspicions moisture in her eyes, took up the 
| phial. 
| “Bless the lad and his bonny face! 


Miss 


Winnie’s over young to marry yet, butd-should | 


fee) safe like about her if Ae won her, I wouldn't 
have to eat out my heart with grief for her like 
I did over Mise Yolande. Ah! the day, the 


and spoilt it, I’d spoil his ugly face now if I 
knew where to find him |” 
Unconscious of her words, her thoughts, Hal 


strode over the back lawn into the long kitchen | 


| garden, and there was Winnie amongst the straw- 
| berry beds. 

“You are almost too Inte,” she cried, gaily; 
‘] have eaten nearly all the ripe ones, 
| been so wet the last three cr four days that [ 
| have found searcely ai.y.” 
| “I will help you hunt for them,” he said 


| eagerly ; “but first you must guess what I have | 


| brought you?” for all the while he had been 
holding his left band behind him. 
;. “One of the kittens? but no, you would 
j hardly carry that! Oh!” peeping behind him, 
“how kind Mrs. Samworth is, and how good of 
| you to bring them. But I am sorry I 80 admired 
| her roses last night—it seems like robbing her, 
| doeen’t it ?” , 
“No,” stoutly | “they ware freeiy given, and 
I was glad to bring them.” 
She held them close, her blushing face and 
| dewy eyes buried in them, until he said,—- 
Don’t you think I deserve some reward for 


| noy walk ¢- 
| “Ob yes, it is so hot! What shall f bring 
you ! there is new milk and some light ale iv 


the house ; we never drink wine.” 


| “Jam not thirsty ; but I think it would be o 


nice and kindly thing for you to sit with me in 
the arbour yonder; we ought not to disturb 
Mrs. Yarrow.” 

“True,” assented Winnie ; “but my flowers 
must not be left to fade,” 

“ In half an hour Mrs. Yarrow will pitch work ; 
cannot we wait so long for the water?” 

They looked each at the otber, then they 
smiled, whilst the girl’s face drooped low over 
her roses, 


CHAPTER Iii. 


Ir Yolande bad not beeu so engrossed by her 
work and troubled with thoughts of Christopher 
Worthy, she must have seen what was fast be- 





coming palpable to others—the growing love 


between Hal and Winne; but she really though! 
of her niece as a mere child, hardly realising that 
in October she would be seventeen, and that 
elready love had entered her life and made more 
serious the gay, childlike disposition, 

She was sitting alone une August day thinking 
over Lavinia Worthy’s last visit, and smiling 
somewhat scornfully at her anxiety to impress 
upon her hostess the fact that Christic was a 
poor man, that the living was not what it should 
be, and he never looked for promotion } 
they had no influential friends. 

She almost laughed aloud when she remem- 
bered Lavinia’s face as she replied,— 

“T am eure that those who know Mr. Worthy 
will value him for himself and not for his posses 
sions ; and many men marry and rear families on 
a less income than hie. Why, he is a rich man, 
compared with my father who was also a clergy 
man-—his stipend never excceded a hundred and 
fifty pounds—-we al! had to work as we grew up 
so you see poverty has no horror for me,” and 
she had laughed as she saw Lavinia’s increased 


UEC 








black day, when that villain came into her life | 
if 


Tt has | 


' 
| He dropped her haad with a littie hoarse cry. 
! 
‘ 
{ 
' 
| 
{ 


dismay. 
| “She thinks [am anxious to usurp her place 
{ at the Vicarage,” she said, as she trifled with let 
| pen, “and . because she is spiteful I won't wo ler 
ceive her yet ; itis distinctly nasty of me, but I 
have borne so much in my life that I suppose sbe 
milk of human kindness does not abound in me. 
What a goose she must be toe think I would give 
up my independent life, put another in my 
Winnie's place, and try to filla part for which by 
nature lam ali unfitted, No, no—Christopher 
Worthy ie well enough fn his place: but as a 
busband I should despise him, even if—even ii-—~ 
1 were free,-—~- the burnt child dreade the 
| fire.” 
| “Mr. Worthy,’ 
| Sushing crimson 
clerical aduuirer. 
He was a nervous man, but that bright blust 
born of vexation and confusion lent him courage, 
sod as she suggested they should go into the 
garden and find Wivnie, he still retained posses 
sion of her haud, pleading she would hear him, 
She kuew instinctively what was coming, aud 
feeling there waa ne escape for her, braced her 
| self to meet th« deal, AS * ‘ : 
| “Mrs. Yarrow,” he aaid, in a quick, stirred 
; voice, “I have delayed in this matter to 
to-night courage is given me to speak, 1 love 
| you dearly—so dearly that thinking of you 
forget wy comparative poverty and venture be 
, ask you to give me this littl hand for all time. 
| Will you be my wife #” 





announced Bathsheba, sad 
Yolande rose to meet her 





’ 
Our ; 


The grey eyes meeting his were wide and 
piteous, 
“You honour me beyond my deserts, and yet 


{when you know the truth you will understand 
{ihat this proposa! should never have been made, 
| Mr. Worthy, even if I reciprocated your iove, 
our marriage could not be. Keep my secret and 
forget your attachment. J am a wife, but not 
avidow /”* 


' 


“Great Heavens ! do you know what harm you 
have douef “Don't you see what harm t 
may do with your sweet ways and ‘ovesoume face? 
Why are you filling so false a position } Why do 


’ 





you ye 





you give cut you are 4 widow *’ 

“J will answer you without delay,” sho said 
with a gentile dignity which carried weight witt 
it. “My husbaod was ambitious and in great 
haste to be rich ; 1 was penniless and obscure. 
[stood in his way, and so we parted, he going 
his way andI mine. That is ten yeara age, and 
Ihave never seen or heard of him since, but, 
and here her voice for the first time broke, “ [ 
love him still, for it is ordained that those wh 
God hath joined together, no man shali set 
asuader;"" then her little white hands went up to 
hide her quivering face, her shamed and anguished 
eyes. 

“The mau was a brute!” cried the clergyman 
half forgetting his own pain in pity for hers 
“snd l--I can only ask forgiveness for what is- 
under the circumstances-—au insult to you aud 
asain to me, You hace crept into my heart, 
Yolande, until [ wonder how I lived until we 
met, and it will be hard indeed to dethrone you ; 
my soul sinks at the prospect before me, and yet 
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ene recs nen tear ene onan Sarin olin ta Seperation he eh tht ia to 
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if you will let me be your friend I think I may 
romise never again to burt you by word or 
k. Still ] would a:k you, is it well to figure as 
widow ! Other men may suffer even as 1 do.’ 
And other men will forget,” she said bitterly, 


as she covered her face. “But that f esteem 
ou, I should only have aaswered in the nega 
ot holding that avy explanation was neces-ary. 
No, Mr. Worthy, a grass widow meeta with little 


My husband will 
1 if he did it would be 


y 
respect apa scant pi y. never, 





hard i as the name [ now bear is not 

my own, but 1t of the good man who married 

my sister, Winuie’s mother. They were cousins; 

but their names were different, only this, Winnie 
T 


»lande 
ory in a 


cloes not know. Asa girl I waa called Y 

Lonnedy, Now you have my whole s 
nutshell, see that you respect my confidence ; and 
now go, I am shaken by to-night’s events, and I 
aw sick with lookingou the ghosts of my past; 
7 ; 





vant kt lone 
Her voice died out for the gather 
1g dusk he would have seen the teara streaming 





iv: hu 
Blew 





| 
| 


iown her fa As it was, he felt she was too 
moved for further s li and his own heart was 
heavy indeed 
e pressed her hand y laid his lips to it, 
nd lef with a h sigh she sank uy 
he couch iug to herself with faint bys 
laughter— 
wvinia had no need for fear, How rt she 
ill be, aithough no doubt she will speak « © 


rid little widow, and call mec 
conscience is « 
y)} ' 


og uevul 
) 
lear, and 


vyho cares My 





~oh, Heaven help m my heart is true 
v to him,” 
In the morning Colonel samw 
ery grave face called Hal into his room. 
Rouncewell,” he said, earnestly, “I believe 
wil! grant that I have a very great iuterest | 
i al : 





answered Hal, heartily 
gh he was rather astonished by the open 


DVerssiicend 





4 
“ Very well aating that you will not cor 
me unduly meddlesome when [ speak to 
you witl ward Miss Ya wi" 
1 audsome frank face flushed with boyish 
mrusiot 
“ We i 
fsit well! Wi Yarrow isa lady, one of 
the eweetest little pg 1earth ; but 1 doubi, 
Rouncewell, if your ther would approve such 
n alliance for you I do you the justice to 
leve Vo ould not play with her.’ 
Vd ich aus »w’s head who suggested 


1 Hector never could set his 


























ne Fener hat is not fons wl by yi ur 
eople. You mu them plainly Winnie is 
juite | iless, & when they have heard 'the \ 
ruth they may aye and by their speech we 
hall abide. Winni ine i seem cruel, bat 
‘ Cau tru 

With m vtie,” she answered, firmly; 
then with a a: ge to tears; “but do not 
lream of trouble, dear ; it would b:eak my heart 
to lose Hai, and I 1 not > you less. Won't 
you wish us joy ?” 

From my 6 ul and she kis:ed 


dark head, touching his brow gently 
i lips. ‘the next moment she stole away we 


‘Winnie, won’t you iook 
you that I love you ; my sweetheart, my 
| heart, you never can guess how much |’ 

She did not repulse him, rather it seemed to 
him that she rested against him, so this very 
bold youug feilow dropped her hands only to 

irele her waist, to bow his head until his 


aweet- 


wwuny face touched her's aa he stole that first 
ong ecstatio kiss, 
You do love me} ' give yourself to 


me?” he whispered, then she iifted her 
sweet, serious face, and looking at him fully with 
eyes as true as the Heavens above, she miur- 
mured,— 

*T love you wit 
always!” 

High ie the sweet warm air a lark was making 
mad melody, All around and about them stretched 
the lovely, peaceful land, deep ia their hearts 
was the love so strong, so true, so tender that 
nothing could shake it, death could not kill it, 
aud neither dreamed of shadows tu come, of the 





h all my heart; I shall love you 


storm to burst over their heads, and yet sorrow 
and tears were very near, and each was to taste 
the anguish of parting, the despair of soul which 





even death seem good and _ ble. 

Then Yolande must be told; and she heard with 
ometbing very like grief, and certainly with 
amazement, Still Hal’s eloquence and Winnie's 
} with her for consent, and at last 
she ‘said, 

“T would rather 


give my little girl to you than 


to any other lad [ know; but you are both so 
young yet that I muat i oH upon a long engag: 








neu rtied young, Hal, and ruined my life ; 

—} a ter * fate e for Winnie, And, beside 

1} ibis, you must remember I shal! countenance 
/ 











tearful girl, and then she drew dowr 








| for Winnie had been her only possession, and lk 
| another str r than she had wrested her from 


i jolly good sort to me 
iderstood him better you would like 
i ud I mean t wry Winnie or no 
vi man My 
hen ist acquaint Volsev with vour 
ec ldil 
Iw you would I bi i if I kno 
how to do it, 35 
{ y vor hi tspoxen either to 
Wianie or ay au 
L aay % had a chance, & 3s uld 
3} to Mr Varrow iv cold bk I won't 
: ny at ither m other hi thar 
Wi ie 8, 2nd me na to see 
her Nin love with he 
r} el was wb oO sure but befo he 
ou “} ther 1 entered, au t Master 
Lal i a dd Test eG, made goud his 
SCA} vad star lily for Inkermann Cot 
. . - 5 
hi was tno 1z madiy against his | 
side as he ¢ ‘ed the garden where he had 
av ‘ ff Wionie’s blue gown, and 
th fear lest she should not 
pros xi outside hex ir, and she 
vou nothing to help him, only sat there 
with idly-folded hands, aud downcast face, afraid 
at hould see how crimaeon her cheeks had 
own how i were the eyes veiled by the 
M 





O'R 1880s 
Wi. ‘ s Y lie 
With a act S001 


norning,’’ Hal gathered 
a perhaps something in 


jurage to advance, 





tirl's attitude and manver inspired 2 with 
esh boldness, for euteriug he took possession of 
or small bauds, whilst he said — 





those embracing 


On the mworth 





“Well, my dear madam,” he said, “ our 





Vinvie bas proved herse! precocious young 
lady | these your 1g people are a nuisance. But | 
came up to tell you that . the lad's 
brother last night, aud have received a telegram 
informing me that he will be with us this even- 
ing. 1—-I fear he is not too pleased with the 
engagemen Eector Volsea is a purse-proud 
ma 
“What name did you say?” almost shrieked 
Yolande, stretching ous her hand. 
‘Hector Volsen--he aod Hal are only half 
brothers.” 
Lecto Ise epeated. “i woul 
rather see Wirnie married one in 
those veins his bio 





CHA TL Dp 


AFTER these strange and wild worda Yo! 


Colonel Samw< 








at me when I tell | 





| 





tell you , think of me as you wil!—I am used to 
hareh judgments and unjust criticiems—only 
remember that anything [ may do now which 
seems strange to you is done out of love for 
Winnie, and a deep desire to save her from a lot 
so hard as mine, Eut I will not give you un- 
necessary trouble or pain; a line from me will 
await Mr. Volsen, with your. permission, at Oak 
House ; you will see he has it. 

“But dear Mrs. Yarrow, have you no thought 
of Winnie's ¢ suffering ie 

“ Better she should suffer now than later when 
she could find no redress, aud she loves me weil 
enough to believe that all I do is for her good.” 

I hore and pray it is, madam ; but would it 

not be wiser to interview Volsen; the whole 


matter might then assume a different aspect.’ 


| yeate 
| that if Mr, 
| Your eugagen 
| tion ; 


i ether 


| and now, a3 in all 


| way, Heaven knows I will never 


sank back white aod faiut th 
regarding ber with something more than as b 
meat, Then he said in a puzzled tone,— 

“T think, madam, you have been uufortunately 
prejudiced against Volsen; I know bim ar 
honourable men.” 

Aud I, sir, 1 for my peace of 
mind,” she brok zen now and ! 


hes 


har ds 
Persuually, I 
lips quivering, 
professed love 
More I shall not 


was standing bef slina 
clenched, aud her 
like Hal Rouncew 
“JY loved his brot} 


me: but Le failed 








utierly. 


hidden iu 


“To never could; ob, you must not think [ am 
acting thus without juet cause. You have been 
my friend all along, be my friend still, for never 
lid I need one more 80 rely.” 

‘You have only to command and 


I will obey. 
Shall I send Mra, Samworth to you?” 


No, thank you ; do not think me ungrateful, 

t I want to be alone. 

red ght; there is so mu: ch to do, 

hours left in whi 
He bade her 


I must have time for 
aud so few 


a ead good- by, she having told 
he plans ; and he was not a 
Vinnye, the child who had crept 
and whom his favourite Hal, so 
Aud she, this poor, pretty woman, 
fought so long against the world and 
lout a way in 
only save Winnie, but bring 





who had 
fat e, remained al one, tr ying to fir 





ahe could o 

¥ to her Sl ar 
Te was drawing near noon when the girl entered 
to find Yolande still in an attitude of 
She stretched out her hand and drew 
beside her. 

“ Dear,” she aaid, in a juavering voice, “ since 
rday mucl 1 has chat iged in your life and 
miue. Not twenty-four hours 869, [ told you 
puncewell’s friends consented io 
1ent I would raise no further objec 
but oh, Winuie, my darling little Winnie, 
you must say good-by to him. I 
makes ini D 
e his fault 
shall 


the room 


ught. 


her down 











for my «sake, 
have learned something which 

between you impossible—it is no ui 
than yours; but never with my consent 








you give him your hand. 


Winnie's face grew white as ber own; but she 
said,— 
“Tf it isnot his fault or mine why should 
” 


suffer ¢ 
I caunot explain to you; but as true as 
Heaven is above us if you marry Hal Rouncewell 
you will he a wretched woman. My child, my 
ld, we must go away, ok muat never find yo 1; 
somewhere we will hide r pain, and being so 
very J ung you will soon forget.” 
orget 1” echoed the girl in her low and now 

path tic voice, “ What is it to forget? To be 
untrue to oneself, one’s oath, one’s lover. Auntie, 
[ beg you here, upon my knees, do not ask oe 
awful thing of me. It will break my heart ; 
will epoil Hal's lite, he no pleasure to 
you to do either.’ 

She was kneeling beside Y 
ekirts ; 


‘ 





ANG It Cab 


clande with her face 
suddenly, the latter 
rose, and walking to a wiodow, stood there 
silently awhile Listening t> Winnie's auppressed 
Then, without turning her head, si 


but 





oved you with almost a mother’s love 
else, I seek only your good, 
ill you try to believe me? Will you try to 
think that in separating you and Mr, Rounce- 
weli [am securing your best happiness? Or are 
you going to doubt me when the first differen 
pinion arises between us? Winnie,” aud hare 
she, wheeling round with clasped hands and eye: 
ll heavy with tears, caid, “Choose now your 
reproach y 

But now, in this 





ve 


hild of my love and care. 


can give 








hour y must say whether you 
implicit obedience, or if you will cast in your jot 
with Ha! Rouncewell, trusting yourself to hisun 


tried love,” 
As the young girl's eyes reated on the dis 
torted tear stained face, as she recalled the un 
arying gentleness and love which had marked 
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Yolande’s n anner towards her, ever since as a | 
girl of twenty she had taken the child of six into | 
her care, all her heart cried out to her that now 
was the appointed time to show gratitude to 
give back love for leve, With a heart-breaking 
cry, she said,— 

“Tt shall be as you wish, dear auntie. 
you all I have, all I am.” 

Yolande was quite quiet now, although there | 
were tear-stains on her cheeks. 

“My darling, you have answered as I hoped 
and thought you would,” and folding Winnie in 
her arms she held her fast until the paroxsym of 
her grief had abated. Then she said,— 

“Dear heart, we must leave here by four. I 
cannot tell you my plaus yet ; but you will trust 
nie, Now write your letter to Hal, and in kind- 
ness to him make him understand that there is 
20 hope for him /” 

“Had he been any other than himself,” said 
the poor child, ‘‘ would you have been so hard?” 

“Not if I had believed him worthy of you. 
Now, Winnie, I will leave you; for there is much 
to be done before we go, and many instructions 
to give Bathsheba,” 

“You will nob even let me see Hal 
to say good-bye, auntie ?” 

"Ts would be unwise, and would 
unnecessary pain; it cannot be.” 

And still with that fixed look on her sorrowful 
face she went out. Winnie drew out peu and paper 
and began to write, but the composition of her 
letter was evidently as difficult as it was painful, 
for many times she paused to hide her face in her 
hands and sob aloud, or moan out,— 

“Hal! Hal! oh, my bonny love; it is too 
hard, too hard!” 

But the task was ended at last. Then Yolande 
came in; she was very white but no longer 
trembled or wept. 

“have brought your hat and cloak, Winnie, 
and have put upa few necessary things, Your 
note and mine will be conveyed to Oak Fouse by 
Bathsheba, who will remain here till i is safe to 
join us, Come, my dear, we have no time to 
lose if we would escape meeting Mr, Volsen. He 
utterly refusea to ratify your engagement. There 
was no need for that as we know ; but J would | 
not have you suffer greater pain or indignity 
than you bave known.” 

She put out her hand to the weeping gir! to 
draw her away; but Winnie had turned to the 
table aud was abstracting a portrait from the 
bum, Then having kissed it once with passion, 
she said very meekly, — 

‘*T could not leave this behind ; it is all I have 
‘o remind me of him, And now, dear, Iam 
ready.” 

Bathsheba walked with them to the. gates ; 
her face was grim and hard, but she kissed 
Yolande’s hand in parting, and went back to the 
houre sobbing bitterly. 

Duly, Mr. Volsen arrived at Oak House and 
tada conference with the Colonel and Mra. Sam 
worth, before the return of Hal from a long and | 
solitary ramble, 

He was unfeignedly annoyed at the turn | 
aifairs had taken, ana at length announced his 
*xed conviction that Mrs. and Mies Yarrow were | 
out a pair of adventurers. Then the Colonel spoke 
out hotly,— 

‘Both are ladies ia the highest sense of the 
word, and far froma seeking to entrap your brother | 
to an engagement Mra, Yarrow says that ehe | 
would rather see her niece dead than married to | 
one in whose veins your blood runs. She knows 
you well, she says,” } 

“Tt is a lie,” cried Hector Volsen fiercely. “I 
never heard her name before;” and then ral | 
came in, and he and his half-brother were | 

| 
{ 


I owe 


once, only 





give you 








closeted together. 

“Hal, my boy,” said the elder, 
‘say you avything ? 
reasonable to you} 
girl because J ask it ?” 

“No, Hector, no; Tam bound to her in all 
sonour and love. You have been goodness itself 
to me, and any rupture between ua would give 
me keenest pain, but I can’t and won't give 
Winnie up.” 

“Not 


she calis 


‘did I ever 
Was I ever harsh or un- 
Would you give up this 


if I prove to you that she and the woman 
aunt are adventuresses ¢” 


| and then stood silent, for there lay the proud 


“Twon’t hear them spoken of lightly,” the | 
young fellow cried hotly. ‘ Why, Winnie is an 
angel, and Mrs. Yarrow i. the dearest little 
woman in the world.” 

** Probably you would find her so,” remarked 
Hector, drily. Then witha sudden change of 
voice, “ Hal, believe that I am seeking your good, 
that nothing but affection actuates me. Prove to 
me that these women are what they seem and I 
will raise no further objection; on the other hand 
if they are what I believe, I will not tolerate their 
entrance into my family ; and rather than «ce 
you commit euch folly as you meditate, I will 
withdraw your allowance, You cannot marry on 
nothing, and neither can you enter the army. | 
For what other vocation are you fitted }” 

Hal stood a moment, his youthful face very set 
and stern, his eyes very miserable, because, 
although so dearly attached to Winnie, he was 
still ‘“‘awfully fond” as he expressed it “ of 
Hector, who was a jolly good chap, and to whom 
he owed everything.” 

But presently he said bravely, though his lips 
quivered— 

“Old man, you have been both father and 
brother to me, and we will not quarrel; neither 
will 1 give up Winnie. If she will wait uotill Icau 
makeaway for myself and a home for her, 
nothing shall part us.” 

* Put her to the test,” answered his brother 
sarcastically, “she will faii you miserably. Hal, | 
my boy, won’t you believe I am wiser than 
you!” 

“Not in this thing, brother, and J can forgive | 
you much because you do not know, have not | 
even seen her, At least you will do her the justice | 
to accord her an interview.” 

“T will go with you at once ;” but even as he 
spoke two notes were brought into them; the one 
for Hal the other for his brother. 

The young lover tore his open with greatest 
haste, hoping only for good news; but as he read, 
his face whitened, his eyea grew fixed with 
horror, for had not Winnie written to say that 
she was going away from Wasiley, and he would 
never, never see her again, because auntie de- 
clared for some great reason their marriag? could 
never he, 

She wished him good-bye and prayed his 
forgiveness in brokenhearted words. She hoped 
that he would be happy, and Heaven would help 








| her bear her burthen, { 


Suddenly with a fierce cry he turned to Hector, 


man back in his chair, his eyes closed, his cheeks 
ashen, and there was Mrs. Yarrow’s note fallen to 
the floor, 

Hal sprang to his side, 

“Hector! what is it? For heaven's sake 


speak.” 


CHAPTER V. 


ALMost before his words died out, 
Voleen recovered consciousness, 

“The vote! Give it me! What a woman J 
have been to play the weak fool thus. Hal, take 
me to--to these ladies. I withdraw everything I 
said in my haste, if the girl is as good as her 
aunt.” 

“Here, drink this!” interrupted Hal, giving 
him brandy, “ you are shaking as if with ague ; 
aod, Hector, [ can’t move in the dark. You must 
tei] me more before I can work at all; I don’t 
understand this change of front.” 

“ Then,” cried Volsen, “ hear the truth, read it | 
for yourssif, Yolande Yarrow, as she is pleased 
to call herself, is my lawful wife!’ 

So stupefied was the young max that he made | 
no reply to this very startling announcement, and | 
indeed, he was compelled to read Yolande’s letter 
twice before he fully grasped its meaning. 


Hector 





“My Hvspanp,— 
f “Tt has chanced, through cruel 
fate, thab your brother bas learned to love my 
niece even as in the old days you professed to 


love me. Not, until the mischief had been 
wrought, and my consent to their engagement 
conditionally won, did | learn his identity. And 
then, remembering bow, in the past, you treated 





| from you, no love 


| vigidly adhered, 


locked for uo mercy for Winnie 
yw recognition for myself. 1 
believed and believe still that as youregretted you 
alliance, so Hal Rounvewell would one day regret 
his, When you left me, I awove neither to wears 
nor to disgrace your name; to that oath I hav 
iL have supported miyself 
honourably, I have found comfort in my niece’: 


ry 7 
me, your wife, | 


| love, and I have hidden my identity under an 
| assumed name 


T have no more to say save this 
that, as I have left you free for ten long years, 
I will leave you free always, unless trouble befall 
you, friends fail you ; then, and only then, may 
you hope for pity or help from your wife, 
YOLANDE. 

Hal savk into a chair, ‘‘ What does it mean, 
Hector ; is ita dream?” 

“It is truth, I married and deserted Yolande 
Kennedy for ambition’s sake ; and then, when 
dared claim her, when al! my heart was bungry 
for her, I could not find her. Hal! Hal! it was 
a black and bitter deed ; but even you would pity 
me if you knew all [ have suffered since, Let us 


| go together to her, che was always mild and 


merciful ; she will forgive, she never nursed a 
harsh thought against any, do not delay, it 
growing late.” ; 

“‘Now, may Heaven help us both! They may 
already be gone from Wasiley, This is Winnie's 
note of farewell. Hector, 1 have honoured you 
above all other men, and ia one hour [ learn 
youarea scoundrel, a hypocrite, the ruin of every 
life you enter.” . 

“Strike hard, lad; I have never bad a friend 
since I left her.” 

“Oh! I did not mean all f aaid, but 1 am 
mad with the sense of all thia misery and 
wrong. I don’t wouder that pretty ‘olande 
sent me co smartly about my bugineas, carrying 


| Winnie out of my reach; but--but old man, il 


perhaps is not too late to find them, Let us g ) 
up to the Cottage ;” and, rushing out, he stayed 
in the hall a moneut only te tell aservant that he 
and Mr. Volsen would return and explain «Il 
presently - 

Then they were out in the gathering night, 
almost runuing towards the house, which tv 
lately had sheltered Yolande and her niece. . 

Bathsheba answered the door to them. Her sour 
face sourer than ever; but ad sightof Vi leen she 
started back scmewhat, saying with a snarl “ It’s 
you again, isit? What harm are you aiming at 
now? Arn’t you done enough yet? Do you 
think I’m like to forget how true and constanv 
you were to missus {” 

“{ have suffered too much, woman, frow the 
reproaches of my own couscience to endure yours, 
Volsen anawered heavily ; “and to your mistress 
only will I answer for my viisdeeds, Tell her 
I am waiting here.” ne 

“I'd havea mighty powerful voice to reach her, ° 
laughed Bathsheba, shortly, “ It’s hours since she 
went away, taking Miss Wionie with her. She's 
well quit of you both I reckon, and I never could 
see whut she found in you to care for, You 
always had an old face and an old head ; they ain't 


| improved with years ; but she’s as pretty as & 


pictur, and, but for you might ha’ married again 
and again well an’ happily.” 

“ Bathsheba,” cried Hal, “ forget the past ; my 
brother wants to do justice to your mistress. He 


| acknowledges his sin, and he has loved her ali 


along.” 

‘6 Just asa cat loves a mouse, Master Rounce- 
well, to torture and ‘o kill, You’re a nice boy, but 
there’s no telling what sort of man you'll aake. 
So we are going te keep Miss Winnie safe from 

” 

“ Woman—Bathsheba,” entreated Volsen,“ hide 
nothing from me, J assure you my cae idea is to 
make atonement for my sin, to give happiness 
where I scattered misery broadcast. Only tell 
me where I mag find my wife and you shall not 
repent breaking your premise of secrecy to her. 

He tried to thrust some gold coins into her heud. 
She flung them back at him with a gesture of 
scorn, 

“To the deuce with your oaths and your gold,” 
she cried in a fury. ‘ Years back my dear might 
have starved for all you cared ; snd I hope that 
the dark day will never come when she will listen 
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to aud forgive you. As for me, I'll die rather 
than help you to find her. If I had my will, you 
sud yours wouldn't long cumber the earth,” say- 
ing which she slammed the door upon them, 
bolting and barring them out, 

Whey looked at each other in fear aud amaze- 
ment, Then, said Hector,— 

“Tt is useless to remain here, Bathsheba 
Norton will tell us nothing ; lei ne get back to 








Samwort Tam going to make a ciean breast 
f the matter te him and ask his help. Then, 
al ’ e affact Ih al a i y zou, I 
al, i ie affection I have alwaye borne you, 





pray you work with me; and in Heaven's mercy 
I will make atonement to the uttermost, and 
help you towarde the happiness you crave.” 

Only e band-clasp passed between them, but 
each understood the other, and in silence they 
male their way back to the Oak House. 

The Colonel, looking from one agitated face to 
the other, felt that something of greater moment 
than he had anticipated had occurred, but when 
Hal, dropping into a chair, said with a groan 

‘They are gone, and Sheba refuses to say 

re,” he cried out 

feared she (Mra. Yarrow) would do some- 
thing rash ; she so evidentiy regarded you with 
disfavour, Volsen,” 


“She had cause,” answered the other, heavily. | 


She is my wife, and 1 left her for the eake of 


‘ilthy lucre.” 
‘fis speech feil like & bomb in their midst ; the 
lonel sat ataring at him as though he believed 

him demented ; Mrs. Samworth, with a 

of repulsion, moved further from him and seemed 

bout to go, when he spoke again. 

Do not leave us let me firat make a 
clean breast of ihe matter, and then help me 
ith your advice, for Yolande must be found 
tleven years ago J] married her without the 
knowledge of my father and his new wif Lady 


wet 
yer 








gesture | 


| 





; refuse to 





“TY had always found her docile because of her | she hesitated, “I have oaly a few questions to 
great love for me, and I never anticipated any | ask with reference to her late mistress, 


rebellion ; consequently, I was unprepared fo: 


her reply. It took the form of one word only, 
‘Good-by,’ there was neither entreaty nor re- 
preach ; but I kaew even before I went in search 
of her that che intended making our separation 
final, 


“ Angry at the course she had taken, I travelled | 


down to Brixton. She was gone, and I had no 
clue to her place of refuge. There was no home 
for her in her native village, for three moaths 


| 


back her father had breathed his last, and the | 


family had dispersed. 1 had never cared t 
inquire for them, but 1 remembered one girl 
was living at Lady Downton’s as goveruess ; I 
went to her; but she either wou'd or could 


not give me any ivformation concerning her 
sister. 

‘From that time until to-night my wife has 
never broken the loug, long silence between us, 


and I hare never her face, Truly, 
punivhment---—” 

“Te lesa than your sin!” broke in Mrs. Sam 
worth, hastily. “ You sold your seul for gold— 
and your gold turns to dust ; you sacrificed your 
wife on the altar of ambition ; for reward you 
may eat of apples of Sodom. And you, gir, you 
with so black a record as vou confess, dared 
sanction your brother's envgagemeut 
with » girl whose dearest triend you have 
wronged beyond reparation.” 

'} did not know her 


seen mv 





identity,” miserably, 


| weakly. 


I was twenty-nioe then, old enough | 


b> know my own mind, whilet Yolande Kennedy 
was but nineteen. She led a aceluded though | 


busy life, for her father was ® poor maa and had 
large family. 
When J preposed for his daughter he asked 
me but few questions conceruing my position or 
income, being the most woworidly of men, and 
we were married as quietly as folks of the peasant 
CLASS 
“T took my bride to Brixton, where her life 
cust have been fairly lonely ae | wae often away 
» businees ; but she never complains but 
for the dread of discovery, which meant the lose 
of my allowance, i was perfectly happy. 





and, 


‘At the end of twelve months I wae hurriedly | 


summoned to my father’s deathbed, but did not 
reach him whilst he was conecious, I still made 
no disclosure concerning my marriage, waiting to 
see how the land lay. 

After the funeral it was found tha 


f dy 


instead 
rg the milli naire he was reputed to be, his 
affeirs were much embarrassed, It was then my 
godfather, an eccentric individual and a woman 
offered mo his help, provided I could 
declare myself free of any entanglement in’ the 
forra of an engagement, and that I would sign a 
locument to the effect that I would contract no 
marriage until in a fit position to do so 

thought of Yolande, and my heart was 
heavy enough, but I was ambitious and covetous 
i asked time for refiection and was given until 
the next morning. All night my good and bad 
angels warred within me, when J went down io 
breakfast the battle had not been decided, but 
when Lady Henrietta implored me with tears to 
vhink of her and little Hal, [ yielded to the 
promptings of the bad angel, and tried to salve 
my conscience with the thought that I was doing 
my duty by all. 

‘That morning I signed what was worse than 
vay death- warrant, and then J wrote to Yolande, 
explaining all that had befallen me. I prayed 
her to have patience, aud when once | was free 


ra Ley 


{ would openly claim ber; that from time to | 


as chance afforded, { would visit her ; that 
ould make her a generous allowance, and she 
in return must ob declare our true relationship 
as that would mean ruin for me, and I would 
not suffer euch degradation for the sake of afew 
sentimental ecruples. Lf she agreed to these con- 
ditions, well and good, if not we must part, 





* Lid not kor ! z to insu!t 
her gratuitously—-to- 

“Hush!” said the Colonel ; “no reproachee 
can undo the past ; look to the future !” 


What right had 2 
” 


ti 


CHAPTER VI. 


As the Colovel said, no reproaches could help 
them, their one duty was to find Yolande, and 
to this purpose they must bend all their ener- 
Ries. 

Of-course, Inkermann Cottage was carefully 
watched, but this avsiled nothing; evidently 
Yvulande had been susmeious of espionage, and, 
consequently, a week after her flight, an auc 
tioneer came down to value and dispose of her 
household goods, handing the proceeds to Bath 
sheba Norton 

And when the house was utterly dismantled, 
the last purchaser had disappeared, she grimly 
locked the door, and as grimly walked the short 
distance to the station, 

It was discovered there that she had booked 
for Liverpool-street, and Bal, with his desperate 
young face, white and distorted, followed her to 
her compartment, entreating himshe would give 





him Winnie’s address, and he would take al! the ! 


blame. 
‘x 


But ehe listened unbendingly to him. 








No, no, sir; my duty is to them as J serve, 
an’ T know no law but that my missus sets down 
for me. Do you let me go unmolested, and take 
the word of Bathsheba Norton, you'll have 
forgot Miss Winnie before you're twelve 
months older, It’s a easy way you Volsens have 
got ;” and then not another word would ehe say ; 


but as the train steamed out of the station he 
saw her to the laet, sitting erect and stern in 
her corner apparently as unmoved by his mis- 
fortunes as though she had 4 stone ia lieu of her 
heart within her breast. 

Sut it comforted him to know that in tha 
same train travelled Hector Volsen, bent heart 
and soul upon finding the wife he had so long 
ago rejected and ao long desired. 

Reaching Liverpool-street Bathsheba took a 
ab, and he, following in 2 second, saw her alight 
outside a repectable-looking house, Her luggage 
being carried in he was convineed that either she 
was to join her mistress there or to await further 
instructions, 


Allowing her time to settle her belongings he 
then boldly rang the bell, asking: to see Bathsheba 
Norton, saying, as he slipped a coin into the 
dirty ready palm of the auswering maid,—- 

Take me up to 
Ob ! there is nothing wrong,” as 


© You need not announce me 
her at once, 


| 
i 


he was led upstairs and ushered into a 
room where Bathsheba was kneeling before her 
open trunk. Without turniog her head she said 
supposing Hector to be the maid),— 

“You can goaway. Idon't want any peeking 
an’ prying. I pay for the rooms 80 they're 
mine.” 

Voleen advanced, saying in a peculiarly low 
voice,-— 

“ Bathshedba!” 

She turned with a cry, flinging out hertands, 
and still kneeling with her uplifted face, full of 
hate and scorn, gasped,—- 

“What in the foul fiend’s name brings you 
here, Hector Volsen °” 

* Remorse for the past, love for my wife! Is 
she bere?” 

“ Here! Is it likely when I let her know you 
were on her trail when I watched an’ reported 
all your dodges! No, she ain’t here, thank 
Heaven ; an’ with my good will you shall never 
see her again.” 

* But 1 tell you woman, I want to undo the 

past ; that never sirce I lost her have I knowna 
peaceful hour, I am a rich man now; I cap 
give her all her heart desires.” 
* Can you give her back the lost ten years of 
her life, or wipe out the mem’ry of your sin 
against her? Sue suffered, ah, Heaven! if you 
could enly feel just for one hour all you made 
her bear I should be satisfied, she drooped an’ 
pined, an’ all but died—in all, through all going 
on loving you as did not know what love meant, 
an’ who'd gone out of your wey io kill her with 
your wickedness. Hector Voleen, I'd let my 
tongue be cut out rather than speak the word 
which should give her back to you.” 

He quailed beneath the honest indignation on 
her withered face, in her flashipg eyes ; and all 
unused as he waa to pleading said, humbly 
enough,— 

“] do not wonder that you are so incensed 
against me; 1 deserve the bitterest words that 
you can utter. But in very truth, Batisheba, I 
would give the remainder of my life but to prove 
to your mistress my repentance and my love. 
wil] net ineult you by so much ag atlemptung to 
bribe you, for you are integrity itself; but for 
che sake of her whom you have ao loyally served, 
L impiore you to seud a message from me, Will 





you promise to do so 3’ 

“Jt ain't much to do, Yes, you can write it 

here, but I hope she will never be foolish enough 
o pay heed to anything you say.” 

He wrote hurriedly a few moments, then fold- 
ing the paper gave it into her charge. The 
message was brief, but to the point. 

“ Wife, forgive me; try me once again, by 
the love you once bore me, and the love which 
despite al] contrary seeming, yet fills my heart. 
Sweet, life is too heavy a burthen without you. 
Let us be glad together, and in our gladness 
make complete the joy of those we love.” 

He was too astute to leave Bathsbeba free t 
go and come at will; so be engaged room» 
opposite hers, and watching and waiting tried to 
be patient until Yolande’s answer reached him. 

On the third day it waa handed iv to him, and 
it ran briefly,— 

“Tt is too hard to forgive ; I dare not trust 
you again, for if you failed me, my second stat: 
vould be worse than the first. Good-bye.” 

So hard ! so hard ! oh, how his sin had changed 
that gentle heart, warped that generous unsus- 
pecting nature. 

He deserved it all and yet--oh! Heaven, how 
should he bear it and live. 

He spent the long night in terrible retrospec- 
tion, unable to sleep or rest, rising in the morning 
unrefreshed, and sore at heart, 

Crossing to his window he looked ver to 
Batbsheba’s, and his haggard face grew more 
ghastly as he saw it contained a white card bea 
ing the word “ Apartments.” 4 

Snatching up his hat he hurried acroes -inquir- 
ing breathlessly for Miss Norton. 

“She went away at six-thirty, sir,” said the 
dingy maid, “and she told me you'd be sure t» 
call, and all the message she left for you was she 
had gone to join ber missus, and it wouldn’t be 
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no use to try to tind her; I can’t tell more’n the 
dead where she’s off to; no, and I never see the 
cabby afore in my life.” 

Without further speech, for indeed he felt it 
useless, he turned away, and in a blind fashion 
ascended to his own room, 

There, casting out his arms before him, he 
buried his face in them, and burst into the hoarse 
and terrible sobs of a strong man, . 

He had scarcely believed Yolande could be so 
nexorable as she was now proving herself ; but 
he did not doubt her love, or the pain which it 
had cost her thus to refuse his prayer and stifle 
the voice which pleaded in her heart for him. 

“Lost ! lost!” he said again, and again, ‘‘ and 
by my own abominable sin, May Heaven have 
mercy on me now, for hope and courage alike 
have failed me,” 

How curious it was that Hal's life should thus 
cross hers ; that all unwittingly she should have 
welcomed him to her home, little guessing who 
and what he was—for with regard to his relatives 
Hector had been always reticent—so that the 
mere existence of Lady Henrietta had been hid- 
den from her. 

Suddenly he rose, and with a gesture of self 
loathing, a look of utter Cespair said aloud,— 

“J will go home; I am too weak to fight 
against fate. I must leave the search for her in 
other and wore skilful hands.” 





He paid bis modest bill, and then he went out, 
irom Liverpool-street he telegraphed to Hal. 
“ Mest me at home to-night ; important 
business to discuss,” and stili haunted by | 
thoughta of Yolande, he began bis long and | 
tedious journey, 
Hal drove to meet him, having arrived an hour 
eorlier, and as they looked miserably at each | 
ther, they understood without a word passing | 
how hopeless had been the quest of one, the | 

wailing of the other. 

“Well,” said Hal, when they were fairly on 
the road, “ what news ?” 

“The very worst; I have had a letter—if a | 
couple of lines can be termed one--in which my | 
wife utterly repudiates me, I have found Bath- 
sheba only to lose her, and I haven’t a clue to her 
destination. They have escaped us ; and there is 
no hepe-———” 

“ Don's bid me despair,” said Hal, between his 
set teeth, “for with me despair and death are 
synonymous terms. I did not think that little 
woman could be so hard--she seemed to love 
Winnie so dearly—I don’t care how much she 
may have been wronged; it can’t justify her | 
separating Winnie and me. Hector, what do you 
prop - doing? Have you no suggestion te 
make ?” | 

“ We might call in help from Scotland Yard.” 
“Scotland Yard /” with the unjust contempt 
‘ extreme youth, “‘can any good come out of | 
iat? Doesn’t the simplest affair mystify ite 
essed officers? Now a private detestive-——” 

‘Thank you, no; I engaged one years ago— 
when I first lost her—-he drew: large fees and 
that is all he did. J will wire for a smart man. | 
I'€ spend every half-penny I own, in the 
endeavour to find snd eonciliste her—we will 
vdvertise largely—you addressing your appeal to 
the girl. She cannot be so diffieult to move for 
at least you have hurt neither her nor my wife.” 

They had reached Volsen Towers now, and 

springing down, Hal gave the reins to 2 groom, 
ond followed his brother into the- handsome 
cining-room, 
_ He was looking raoodily down upon the floor 
but as the youth entered, veering round he placed 
both hands upon bis shoulders and as their eyes 
met, he said,— 

_“ Forgive me lad, that I have brought you to | 
this pass ; at least let me hope and believe, that 
little as I deserve it I yet possess your affection, 
although your esteem is gone.” 

‘Old boy, as if I could forget how good you 
were to mother and me! but oh! for Heaven's 
sake, why did you make havoc of your life and | 
Yolande’s §” | 

“T was mad with greed ; the lust of gold fired | 
my blood, and I swept every obstacle out of my | 
way just to win and hold it. Now see how poor 
1 have left oyself, and let me at least think that 
J may ‘ point @ moral and adorn a tale’ for you, 











| goue 


Hal, Hal my boy, it is all over with me-—now 
would to Heaven that death would find me 
out,” 

But although he both spoke and felt despair- 
ingly, he roused himself the next morning to 
action, and on the arrival of the man from Scot. 
land Yard was the first to make suggestions and 
draw out plans, 

Then the weary, weary search began; people 
grew accustomed to the continual appeals to 
“Yolande” or “Winnie” to give some sign of 


their existence, to vend some message of hope or 
forgiveness ; the detective clever as he was, beyan 


to feel at fault when month following mouth 
found him no nearer the solution of the mystery 
and Hector Volsen wore the look of a heartbroken, 
eonscience stricken man. 

Hal was fortunately compelled to work hard, 
and despite hic doubts scraped through his 
examination, got his commission and joined his 
regiment-——but his gay, débonaiy manners were 


things of the past, and he was voted slow, and a 


kill-joy amongst the men. 


CHAPTER VIl. 


Ty a house close by Cliff Bridge Terrace, Scar- 
borough, Yolande had found her place of 
refuge. 

Bathsheba was with her, and Winnie; and 
their apartments were of the most pleasant in 
the neighbourhood, . 

Yolande had fondly hoped that being sc young, 
aroid new surroundings the girl would forget her 


trouble ; she had seemed so mere a child to this | 


loving woman that she erred in believing the 
child’s nature was still uppermost in her. 

And Winnie remembering all she owed Yolande, 
all she atill must owe, tried her utmost to 
appear happy succeeding only in a very sad 
fashion. 

Yolaude took her to this or that amusement, 
to this or that new scene, and always she would 


| smile that little grateful smile which was worse 


to see than any tears and thank her aunt 
in pretty pathetic fashion for her goodness, 

Sut no matter where they went, her thoughts 
were always full of Hall; on the Spa, she would 
catch at Yolande’s arin with nervous fingers, 
breathing, — 

“Oh, let us go home,” if haply che saw one 
approaching whose figure and bearing bore some 
reserablance to her lover's. 

Beneath the Valley Bridge, in the beautiful 
Lake Ramedale Valley, she would start nervously, 
as from behind the trees and bushes, tones ever 
so little like his reached her. 

She was always locking for, always expecting 
him, and ever day by day she grew paler, sadder, 
thinner, for she had not the high spirit or indo- 
mitable pride which had brought Yolande through 
her many and sore trials. 


Even her music which hitherto she had loved, | 


was a burthen to the poor child; true she 
practised with daily regularity, but the soul had 
from her playing, and Yolande sadly 
realised that with her it was no longer an 
inspired art, but a mere mechanical per- 
formance, 


“She may teach well and successfully,” she | 
thought, “but she will never win fame as au | 


artiste.” 


Her face looked ethereal, glimmering so white | 


from out of the flow of fair hair which Yolande 
still loved to have dressed in the old childlike 
way ; she waa proud of its beauty, proud of her 
darling, but it went like a knife to her heart to 
see what welle of sorrow those dark blue eyes had 
grown, and how sorrowful were the lips which 
but so short awhile ago had laughed with the 
merrieet, 

But honestly she believed she was doing her 
duty, honestly she doubted Wul’s steadfastness, 
and in this she was encouraged by Bathsheba, 
who said,— 

“They’re bad rocb and branch, them Volsens, 
curse ‘em, and one in the fam'ly’s quite enough | 
reckon. Leave miesy alone an’ she'll come 
to,” 

Yolande, listenins, pursued her own policy until 


1as the winter advanced in severity, Winnie's 
| strength broke utterly down. 

She fell sick indeed, and it was worse to bear 
because she never complained. 

Medical help was called in, but winter paseed 
spring began once more to make glad the earth, 
and stil! there was no change in her, unless for 
the worse, 

The doctor looked troubled he had become 
attached to his gentle patient with’ the lovesome 
| face and winsome ways, aud her habitual meiaa- 
choly profoundly impressed him. 

One day, calling Yolande aside, he said,—- 

* Madam, you will forgive my plain speaking, 
but I think you have kept something back from 
me concerning Miss Winnie. If not wy skill ane 
kuowledge are alike at fauli, I have been puzaled 
a long while to get at the root of the trouble but 
i think T have found it now—she has something 
on her mind. is it not 50?” 

Yolande hesitated a moment, then she said 
with au expression of pain,— 

“Tam afraid { must say yes; it is an untor- 
tunate love affair.” 

“ A love affair in connection with that child 
seems absurd, way I ask the nature of it? I 
do so in all pity, not out of idle curiosity Mrs. 
| Yarrow.” 

“ Oh, I feel that, but—but, it is al! very sad, 
and she being eo young I hoped it would not long 
prey upon her mind. The fact ia, that T a9 her 
lawrul guardian refused to sanction any engare- 
ment between the two.” 

“Why ?” bluntly, “ was the yot 
lessly poor, dissolute, or mean 7” 

“None of those things,” Yolande answered 
nervously clasping and unclasping her hands ; but 
it was best so, there were fawily reasons.” 

“Family fiddlesticks ! My dear Mra. Yarrow 
put thera aside; they are generally a cloak for 
feuds and differences. If this young [fellow is 
worthy your niece and able to support her com 
fortably, set aside your prejudices and tet them 
be happy in their own way. It won’t hurt them 
to wait two or three years so long aa each feels 
certain of the other in the end, and opposition 
| only fans the flame ar a wise little woman like you 
should know. If yon are obstinate, well then--——" 
and with a significant shrug of the shoulders he 
paused, F 

Yolande flashed on hin. 

“ Well then, what would happen } 
back the truth '” 

“To all human probability your niece would 
die of a broken heart ; meu of science are apt to 
scoff 2b such things, but hearts do break, and 
young lives fade out for want of hope. £ bays 
said my say.” 

Then he left her, and in an agony of pain and 
dread she sank upon a couch, her bends fast 
locked, her eyes burning like live conls out of the 
pallor of her face. What should ehe do? Wherein 
Jay her duty? Would it be greater kindness to let 
Winnie zo slowly down the narrow way her feet 
seemed fated to tread, wearing out her beart 
with fruitless love and longing; or to give her 
| into Hal's embrace, perhape to suffer daily and 
hourly torture, and, as she herself had known 
year in year out. 

She fell weeping on her knees praying for help 
| and guidance as she had never dove before in all 
the course of her life. She could not go to 
Winnie theo, her composure was so sorely 
shaken ; and being very exhausted by passion and 
anxiety she presently dropped asieep upon the 
couch net waking until Bathsheba auncunced ¢ 
Then she rose and having so far as che could 
obliterated all traces of agitation from her fave 
she went back to Winnie. The girl was lying 
upon a couch drawn close to the window, her 
| little shadowy hands loosely clasped and her eyes 
| gazing with yearning tears over the sullen stretch 
| of sea, Advancing quietly Yolande went bebind 
| her and layiog light ficgers upon her shoulders, 
} said,—- ' 
| “Of what are you thinking my dear one }” 

“Of him and the happy days at Wasiley we 

| spent together. Oh! auntie, I do try to obey you 
in thought even as in deed, but I am not strong 
enough. Hal is with me always, always, whether 
I wake or sleep; when I clore my eyes I can see 
him quite distinctly, and sometimes, when J am 
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vel wand faint, [ think I hear his voice. But | After awhile a trembling figure ascended the | towards Winnie could Hector recompense her in 


that is 
is silent. 


just faucy, only fancy, for it 1 answer, he 





Yolante stood behind her yet, marking the 
harp contour of cheek and chin, trying vainly for 
itter composure, and after the briefest interval 

lunie went ou dre amily 

i should have chosen to live a little longer, 
had things gone ith me } it is pitiful to die | 
so young, butyl am very tired and shall be glad 
to rest. See, auntie dear, how thin my banda 
have grown;” and as she | them up to the 





vaning light they were all but transparent. 

With « sob Yolande ran to the front of her. 
“My dearest dear, why will you try to break 

How can sou wish to leave met” 
orgive tae dear auntie, forgive me, I do not 
t to hurt you, but I have one little thing to 
u. Will you, before I die, let me see 
You kuow where to find him, and he will 
ne to me—quickly--you must say quickly, 
because you see the end is a9 pear—Oh! so very 
uch nearer than you think or believe,” 
Her voice died out then in a low wail, and with 
Yolande spraag to her feet. Was 
No, no, thank heaven, not that ; her 
aintly fluttered as the other loosed her 


nv he 
ny near 














ore +7) sho tS 
2he dead ¢ 
agar’ still 
robes, 

ome back to wa 
moaned, “and I will 
yuur love and you.” 

So when, with a long drawu shuddering sigh 
the child returned to consciousaess, Yvlande said 
aud impressively,— 

i want you to listen to , calmly, for 
1 are much exhausted by your swoon aud the 
‘itement tha And I ask you to 
eve, that, althourh I[ have acted harshly, I 
meant well. Hush! not a word, I thought to 

be I strong for me, and 


Winnie, Winnie she 
stand no more between 
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iuietly 
S a, 


me dear 


weut before 
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In DAL | ir iove, but 
ay Heaven forbid your blood should fall upon 
my head. You have only to get well enough fo 


trave 


" 


and I will take you down to Volsen 
vers, there to place you in your lover's 
untie, auntie, ol 
) 1 


! pray that I may live! 


you ¢ 


ime euough to talk of my plans when yours 


i the subject to you again until to-mor 

i 
rom that day, slowly at firat, but presently 
ith almost lightwing rapidity Winuie began to 


until, at the close of a fortnight, she Was 

sble to travel to the Towers with Yolande who, 

they were nearing their destination, bad 

silence as to herself. Now she said,— 

"Winnie, I am going to pain you very much, 
; 


iv the love which awaite you the pain will 





; d you will convey 
this 2 may coufide in you 
rmoca iim [ freely forgive 
hi ver a aore shall I lose sight of 
hin, that [ leve I uly, but nothing can break 
W barrier which sunders u3. When I 
leave vou safe with his gates, the parting 
etween us is final--unless you or he are in 
rouble or distres. Heaven helping me, I 
Wail with you 

Oh!" the girl cried, passionately, “I will 
never jeave you ou such conditions, where you g¢ 
i wi llow-—auntie—auntie——-” 

‘Hush! do | Jook like a man be moved ? 
have thought it all over and shall not swerve 
From ‘ime to time I will 


i-—~-but so that you may 
and watching over 


Vow, have your tea, and I wil! not | 


steps, layiog a slender fearful haud upon the bell. 
At that moment the door opened, and Hal! stood 
| in the full glow of the light ; stretching out her 
| hands Wiunie cried,— 
“Oh Hal! Hal, I have come back to you ; 
and then as he caught her close, she fell swooning 
into his embrace, 


” 


CHAPTER VIII 


He carried her into tl 
wae sitting. 

“ Hector” he said huskily, “Winnie has com 
to us; you will give her welcome,” and as he 
placed her upon a couch Volsen brought brandy 
and such simple remedies, as were at hand, tend 
ing her gently a3 a woman could do, 

“She has a lovely face,” be said, “I no longer 
wonder at your infatuation. - Poor 
child ! she bas euffered much. 

Winnie's swoon was a prolonged one; long 
before she recovered consciousness Yolande was 
speeding away to town, her heart torn with the 
auguish of partiog with her darling, and the pride 
which at least until now “no love could kill” for 
she could not yield to Hector’s reawakened 
passion and she half doubted his remorse 

Much had Winnie to tell when with her lover's 
arms about her she contrived to siz erect. 

Hector had left them alone together for awhile, 
until the first transports of their joy should have 




















and in his hand was Yolande’s letter, 

Stooping he kissed the girl’s white brow 

“My dear,” he said, sadly, “if you can forgive 
me all the misery I have wrought I shall be 
grateful. I have your aunt’s permission to tell 
you all the truth—wiil you lear it now before 
we discuss your wedding whic! 
desire, is to take place without delay.’ 
“Yes, I will hear now please,” said Wionie, 
simply, “and if you have made us suffer I am 
| sure you are very sorry,” aud she made room for 
| him beside her. 
In @ few brief words he made her acquainted 
i 








with the atory of the past, and as he recounted 
| his own sins against Yolande he felt rather than 





| saw that the girl shrank from him 

He made haste end his narrative. At ita 
| close there was an instant’. urter almost deathly 
| ailence, then having struggled with herself, 
Wianie put out her hand. 
| “You have repented long ago—you have been 


good to Hal and me--when I see auntie really 
happy 1 will fully forgive you. Until then, I can 
only be grateful to you.” 

‘“T must be content with that assurance; and 
10w tell me what were-your aunt's plans? Have 
you no conception where she was going. She says 
(referring to the letter in his hand) ‘ Winnie is as 
ignorant as yourself 


+ 


you must have «me tion of what she would 
| dot” 

| “She would tell me nothing. She only said 
| that from afar she should wateh over us, and if 
| trouble befell us she would return to help us if 
| in any way she could,” 

| Hector sighed 

He knew vow the iadomitable nature of the 


worgan he had wooed, wedded, and wronged ; but 
yet he would not give up hope--to Wiunie he 
raid 

‘}) have had a room ; 





epared for you, to-night 








| you must rest well because there will be much 
busivess liscuss to-morrow. [ iirat- who 
| brought you hare r rely did not travel 





alone ia your weak state ? 








j ' 
edat the primitive station, | SGhetold himall. Like a madman be drove to 
“tly ’’ the place boasted | the station, but there he could leara nothing 
_ | definite-~Yolande had carefully arranged her 
uid Yolande to the eab- | plans and that night an excarsion train had 
tuto the shrubbery with | passed through the place en route for Sheffield, 
so that in the bustie no one had noticed the 





sund of hushed sobbing, of 
tender ving words—next the elder woman 
putting the other aside whispered 

“Give me time reach the station, then go to 
he house and ask for master ;’ 
we. ds she was gone. 





with those | 








slender dark Ogure flitting along the platform. 

Yolande travelled third. There was leas chance 
of discovery so, and she reached her destination 
| safely. Once more she had passed wholly and 
effectually out of the lives of those who loved her, 
‘and only by deepest kindness, greatest tenderness 








‘my intentions,’ but surely | 


| done more for you being a ri: 
, _ | not likely to forget that greed of gold has 
room where lis brother | 


i wreck if I could. 


child! poor | 


moderated ; now with a haggard face he returned ! 


, by Yolande’s | 


any way for his shortcomings. 

At the close of three weeks it had been 
arranged that she and Hal should be married, 
and a dainty bridal gown had already arrived. 
Hector had promised to make his brother a 
suitable allowance, and juet two days before th: 
wedding he placed a document in his hand, 
saying, — 

“My dear boy 


this is my gift to you and 
Winnie. 


Perhaps you will think I might have 
h man, but [ am 
been 
my bane, and I would save your life from ship 
Winnie has no extravagant 
tastes, she has been accustomed to comfort not 
luxury, and so I have purchased for you eu 
annuity of five hundred pounds, to revert to your 
wife, should you pre-decease her—I think you 
should manage comfortably on that.” 

To Hal, who had never bad anything of his 
own, this sum appeared riches, aud he tried 
vainly to thank Hector for his generosity, but 
words failed hima, and the elder man understand- 
ing this, said brusquely,— 

“There, go away and tell Winnie the news. 
You may also say I have written to Colonel and 
Mrs. Sataworth inviting them to the wedding. 
They will come if only for her sake and yours.” 

So duly the marriage took place, there being 
only one cloud upon the bride’s happiness—the 
absence of that beloved oue who had been ali in 
all to ber until Hai came into her life to make it 
glorious beyond all former hope aud conception. 

After the ceremony the youthful pair started 
for a brief trip to Paris, then Hal returned to his 
duties and Winuie took ‘upon her the pleasant 
burthens of her new state with a pretty quaint 
aic of dignity infinitely amusipg to Hal and to 
Hector who was their frequent visitor 

From time to time letters reached the young 
wife from Yolande ; always they were teuder bs- 
youd compare, always they contained a vague 


hope that one day they should meet again with 
no cloud between them--sometimes they cor 


tained a timid remark as to Hector, and then 

Winnie would take them to him, knowing well 

that he found some faint satisfaction in the fact 

that not only did she not forget him, but that 

she still thought of him with a wifely love aud 
a 

—, . os . © 

Winvie had been married fifteen months and 
her first baby was born before she began to notice 
a change in Hector; at firet it was very slight 
and intangible, but it grew with each day ; she 
saw too he was less lavish in his expenditure and 
at first feared he was relapsing into. miserliness 
and felt sore at heart, for let that meavest of 
vices once hold him in thrall, then farewell to 
any future joy for the absent Yolande. 

At last Bhe ventured to speak on the subject 
to Hal, and his grave iace told her there wa 
something radically wrong, he answered her with 
some hesitation and under promise of secrecy 

“The fact is, little darling, he has been specu- 
lating largely and unluckily, he bought a numbe 
of shares in the Pagoda at ten pounds 4 share ; 
he cannot now dispose of them for tenpence ; and 
one or two other speculations have been even 
more unfortunate,” 

‘* But why, if be is a rich man, does he need to 
add gald to gold = 

“It is his idea that his life will be mu 
shorter than Yolande’s, and he wishes to leave 
her a wealthy woman—by way of atonemen 
Then again he has other troubles, this prolonged 
sirike is crippling him sorely, neither men nor 
masters will give in, and what will be the eud 
Heaven only knows. This one thing is certain, 
Hector is trying to let the Towers, giving out 
that he has uo use for so large a house, but in 
reality he does not feel himself in a position t 
maintain such an establishment. So when he 
comes again, Winnie, you must be extra nice.” 

©} will try,” she answered, so cheerfull? that 
he was surprised and a trifle hurt; she was 
quick to read every change on his speaking ace 
and hastened to add,— 

“Don’t think me heartless. Iam not; but if 
trouble befails him, there will be joy too, Auatie 
Yvlande will be his own wife again.” 

. 
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“Batasa ruined man he would never seek 
her, or thrust himself upon her.” 

“But she would find him, just to comfort him 
in his affliction; but Hal, my husband, after 
fifteen months of wedded life you do not under- 
stand woman’s nature, least of all, auntie’s,” 

‘Then I have been but a very dull scholar,” he 
cried, kissing ber with all the passion of their 
early love. “Iam inclined to say with Otway,— 


‘Oh! woman, lovely woman! Nature made thee 
To teraper man; we had been brutes without you !’’ 


‘Why, Ha!,” she interrupted, ‘“‘ what is this ? 
The soldier turned poet! Then, indeed, has 
marriage done something for you.” ” 

* * 7 * * 

Long before it was expected or even guessed, 
Hector Volsen stood on. tue brink of ruin ; every- 
thing had gone against him, everything for which 
he had sold himself and sacrificed Yolande was 
swept away; and on a certain cay it became 
knewn to the world that of all his colossal fortune 
only enough remained to satisfy bis creditors. 

Then his strength and courage alike failed him, 
face to face he stood with ruin, broken down, 
looking with desperate eyes upon the havoc time 
had wrought for him. 

How could he begin life again ; he felt so old 
and worn, sc buffetted and battered by the storms 
through which he had passed ! 

And through all his anguish and despair he had 
but one grain of comfort. Hal and Winnie would 
not suffer through his folly and rash specula- 
tions—they at least were safe—-thavk Heaven for 
that, 

Even as with bowed head he brooded upon that 





thought, the door quietly opened and the ewift | 


rush of delicate skirts told him that the gir! 
was near, 

In an instant she was kneeling beside him. 

“ Hector, poor dear Hector, why did you not 
send for us —it happened three days ago, and yet 
ai! the world knew before we did. I want to teil 
you how grievec we are, but I am so foolish. 
Hal, dear, you must speak for both, tell him 
what we propose.” 

As hand clasped hand, the elder brother met 
the younger’s regard with a satisfied emile, 

‘I knew you would not fail me, lad, and it has 
been my one comfort to feel that my ruin does 

t involve yours,” 

It was of that we came to speak,” Hal said, 
somewhat uncertainly. “You know, dear old 
boy, but for your generosity we could not have 
married for a long, lovg while ; now I want you 
take back your gift with the exception of a 
hundreda year. Winnie thinks we can manage 
with that, and I shall sell out, and find some- 
hing else to do,” 

‘No, no, no,” broke in Hector, impetuously, 
at I give I give ; I will not touch one penny 
of your little fortune: I will only ask ycu to grant 
meacorner in your home until I have found 
something to do;” and he sank back exhausted in 
his chair, for all these weeks and months of 
anxiety had cruelly tried him. 

Still he was strong enough to resist their 
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united entreaties, and seeing that they troubled | 


him beyond measure, Winnie said gently, — 

Well, we have plenty of time in which to dis- 
cuss these matters; but firsp you must come 
home with me and let me nurse you well again.” 

Ooce more the door had noiselessly opened ; 
this time it was a heavily veiled woman who stood 
upon the threshold, halting a moment, with her 
hands clasped over her heart, 

Winnie was first to see her, and with a violent 
start would have cried out; but a signal from the 
other stayed her. 

_ Slowly advancing she speke but two worde, and 
in speaking thera threw back her veil,—- 

“ Hector !—husband |” 

He turned at sound of her voice, and staggering 
to his feet, groaned out— 

* You—Yolande—you! 1 deserve you should 
come to look’ at my fall and triumph in 
it;”’ and fell back almost senseless in his chair 
_ Swifter than lightning she approached, and as 
his head fell forward, wound her arms about his 
neck, drew his face down upon her breast. 

“Not to triumph, but to share in it,” she 








| the purpose of guidance, though they certainly 


whispered, “I have been hard and unforgiving, | 
but your trouble has melted my heart, and I can 
freely say thank Heaven for the loss which makes 
you mine again. Oh, my husband, forgetting all 
the past, let us begin life together anew-——” 

* But,” he interrupted, not daring to grasp the 
good things offered him, ‘| am utterly ruined. | 
I can call nothing in the world my own.” 

“Except, perhaps your wife; and whilst I have 
health and strength I will work for you gladly ; 
if I have something to forgive, I have still more 
for which io atone. Hector, Hector, [ have | 
come to my senses at last. Will you take me 
back again ?” 

She was humble where she might have been 
proud ; she pleaded where she might have com- 
manded, being like al] such natures gevercus to a 
fault, pitiful to the falien or ihe grieving. 

With a deep sob he bowed his face rpon the 
beauty of her hair, “ Yolande—my wife, my 
darling,” and as they clung shaken and weeping 
together, Winnie and Hal escaped. 

s * ° * * 

Great happiness came to them, never any more to 
take wings to itself; and with aglad heart Yolande 
laboured for her husband until he found fresh 
work to do; and although he never attained to 
wealth, he won a modest competence, so that the 
future with its increasing years held no fear for 


| leave of that southern ‘ 





them. 
And when to crown their joy one son 
born to Yolande, she envied no living woman. 
Ha! rose rapidly, and in hie regiment there is 
no more popular man than be; whilst every- 
body votes “ little Mrs. Rouncew: ll’ the prettiest, 
nicest, and kindest of women. 


(THE END. | 








Tue Japanese tatooers not only picture dragons 
and flowers and musmees on the bodies of their 
patrons, but to meet the artistic demands of 
Europeans they now produce in colovre an exact 
photograph of any cherished friend whose image 
the tatooed person may desire to have constantly 
with him, 

In China the beggars are organised into com- 
panies, each having its own district, and allowing 
allegiance and paying tribute to a “ King of the 
Beggars,” who lives in regal splendour. Every 
beggar has his own beat, beyond which he is nob 


was j 





allowed, under penalty of severe punishment, to 
go. Heis permitted to visit each house om his | 
beat once, and but once, every day, and on 





HIS TRUE WORTH. 


— Ole 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Tra flrab impulse of Mise Arabella Trott, on 
heariog all that her nephew Richard Falkland 
had to tell her, when he and Fildegarde came in 
from the shore, was !o execute a species of “Ta 
ra-ra-Boom-de-ay” dance, for very joy, all over 
the Penarthur hotel | 

“-Dhings have indeed taken a marvellous turn 
for the better,” cried Aunt Bella. “ What wil! 
happen next, I wonder?” 

And so, of course, Kichard did not take ine 
nish village on the 
same evening of his arrival there, but remained 
with Aunt Beila and Hildegarde until the 
followivg day--a golden, haleyon time for him, 
which was ae a foretaste of ['aradise iteelf. 

And before departing froia Penarthur for 
London and bia mother’s cottage in Cheshire, 
Richard, with the sweet and gracious aid which 
Hildegarde volunteered, concocted a long ex- 
planatory letter to that friend of his in Calentta, 
retracting every ove of those eager, glowing, 
jubilant words which he had peaned with auch 
emotions of immeasurable gratitude and hope ix 
the epietle that was already on its way out to 
India—-that epiatle which should have heralded 
his own advent there. 

That well-intentioned friend of his father’s 
however, would never see Richard now. 

His dream of greatuese was Fame 0. 
a different kind, vevertielese, might fall to his lot 
by-and-by ; for the world is full of chances for 
the steadfast and the brave. 

Yet there waa still one thing--one bitter drop 
of Marah, as it were, in his overfiowivg cup cf 
happiness—-which troubled exceedingly the soul 
of Richard faikland ; and that was the though: 
the fact, of Hildegarde’s wealth; the mone; 
which had been the root of so much evil 
indeed, that bad caused so many heartaches anc 
tears, 

“If I could have but one mor gratified, 
he said to Aunt Bella, on that night of his 
sojourn at Penarthur—and he spoke so earnesily, 
so heart-feltly, that his bright brown eyes became 
dim and moist--“it would be thoy she might 
wake up to-morrow morning, and find herself just 
as poor as I am.” 

" Oh, nonsenze ! ' 
Arabella, ‘‘ Why, what would you b 
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exclaimed practical Miss 
th do then, 


making his appearance at the door, if his appeal | pray ?” 


for charity be not at once attended to, he may 
shout, sing, ring « bell, or raake any other noise 
he pleases until he has received one “cash,” the 
smallest copper coin in use, after which he must 
move on. Some merchants, to save time and 
trouble, have a frame hung in front of their 
houses, with as many nails driven into it as there 
are beggars in the district. Every morning o 
servant hangs a “cash” on each nail, and each 
beggar comes in turn, takes one coin, and moves 
on. 

Fuyinc Foxes and Bats.—-The flying foxes 
are relished as food by the inhabitants of the 
countries where they are found, and certainly a 
creature which lives on fruit ought to be good 
eating. Their heads are wonderfully like that 
of a winiature fox, and their large eyes suggest 
that they find their way by sight, of which sense 
the small insectivorous bats would seera to be 
almost independent, as blinded speg@imens, in the 
experiments of Spallanzaui, proved to be able to 
avoid obstacles in their flight as easily as those 
which could see. This power bats owe to their 
highly developed sense of touch, the large sensi- 
tive surface offered to the atmosphere by the 
broad naked wings enabling them to perceive an 
object before they touch it, probably by the 
difference in the resistance of the air. And the 
huge ears and complicated nose appendages found 
in so many insectivorous species also. subserve 





do not add to the avimal’s appearance, the facial 
aspect of some bats being past description 
hideous, while they are just as offensive to the 
nose as to the eye, 





“TIT know, at least, what J should do,’ 
returned Richard sturdily. “ Body and brain 
alike would ] work until I had won tor her a 
fortune,” 
* And then having won if, dea 
tioned Aunt Bella more generously. 
“TI would lay it at her feet,” he answered, 
simply. 
2 


lad?” ques- 


> . . * 


In the dingy, oak-panelled old drawing-room 
at the Moat Henze sat Georgie Walmer al! 
alone. 

Her chair—an ancient chintz-covered one, with 
high arms to it—was placed by an open window, 
and Georgie’s fair head was resting back against 
the faded cushions, Her eyes were turned 
listlessly towards the wild old garden out- 
side. 

She was dressed in mourning, deep yet simple, 
the melancholy sombreness of the crape gown 
contrasting forcibly with the delicate tint of her 
aad young face, 

The flecking afternoon sunlight just touched 
her here and there; the heavy creeper-leaves and 
tall garden-lilies swayed slowly to and iro in the 
breeze by the open window. 

Georgie was sole mist¥€ss 0 
now ; there was no one in the 
her right to the inheritance. 

Her days would probably end in the duil old 
house where her life as a child of five had 
begun. 

She was richer by far than she had ever 
dreamed of being—richer, so to say, in a worldly 
and practical seuse—so she had but to live an? 


f the Moat House 
world to dispute 
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to he pafient, aa she often told herself with gentie 
resi nation 
gitred St. Austell himself had had nothing 
> bequeath ; for al! that he left behind him on 
arth, all save the luckless old home itself, had 
gone atraightwey to those whose claim to it was 
indubitable—hbiz creditors--to whom his death 
had d ustice at last. 
# Georgie, however, was safe. Lady St. Auatell, 
who loved her, had taken cere that her interests 


should euffer in no wise. 

Yes, she was safe— would want for nothing so 
long a8 she lived—but, dear Heaven ! how louely 

od alone, 

The afternoon was warm and still and dr WSy 3 
purblind old Tratt, pottering about the shrub- 
beries as ueual wiih rake and broom, said there 
was “thunder about somewhier 


rgie’s eyes closed involuutarily, anyhow : 








and presently she fell into a doze, dreaming 
peruapes of ihe past and the love that was lost to 
Der lor eve 

Laver she awoke v great atart, to find 
Hildegsrte Rav kneeling there by her side, and 
the arme « ldegarde ¢ rcling her waiet. 

‘You la it really gai cried 
the youn gladly, aa a her ayes were 

12 bh ain was clear, s 

ys it ie J, and wo one else. 

ng, L have come to comfort you! ” 

Aad then in the next instant, Georgie Walmer 
was on Hildegarde’s bosom, and the burthen of 
her terrible loneliness was & measure lifted 
from her soul. 


| 


It wae some little while before they were both 
quite calm, and were seated close to each 
side by side, with the warm garden air 
the odour of lilies and miguonette 
breathiug in upov them. 
They i much to speak 
the and 


after 


ther, 
laden with 


commingled 








f that belonged to 


asi—of things remembrances which, 


this 





ernoop, sbould never again be 

recalled between them. 
‘I never dreamed that you were at Court- 
wardens, Georgie said, although, indeed, I 


have been wishing, every day since you wrote to 
m6 from }’enarthur, that you would basten your 
return to Drvmmerfeld.” 

“ Aunt Bella oud 1 came back only last night,” 


| 





But there was something that Georgie Walmer 


| could bring herself to speak of to no living soul— 


| garde’s hand clasped tenderly within her 


re 


Hildegarde explaised, ‘Of course, we were 
expected at hoa darling ; but I thought that | 
I should like to yive you ao little surprise 
And it i pleasant cne, 20, he pe, 
Jeorzie }” 

* Yes—oh For, Hildegarde, I have 


have 
@ now, except you. 


metimes ; 


es} 
wanted you greatly. 1 
world to care for wm 
so terribly 


I--I feel 


jone ¢ und the nights are 





dreadful. Your love and your friendship, in the 
future, will in truth be everything to me 

w."" 

Have we not always been friends, dear 

‘ You see—you see it ig such an age since we 
iggt met,” Georgie replied, a trifle hurriedly and 
svasively “that it seems, someliow, as if there 
had been a—-a break in—in our f 

o 


Say no more, darling. 1 understand,” Hilde- 
garde stopped her generously, 

And then y spoke together of Lady St. 
Austell ard oi last on earth; and 
Georgie, with grateful tears alike in eyes and 
voice, related to Hildegarde how good aud kind 
in every directiou, in every conceivable way, the 
Drucamer field folk had shown thomeeives towards 
her, during those dreadf), dreadful davs between 
the death aud the burial, 

“And, Hildegarde,’ she added earnestly 

before dear maother died, she bade me tell 
gou as a last message from her, that—that it 
waa, in a way, al! Ler fault—-the cruel trouble and 
aorrow, I mean-—that it all happened co you 
dear, aolely through her, because in her soul she 
coveted secretly and wan! wanted your 
money, Hildegarde-—wot for herself, of course, 





hey day 


thy 
we 





ed 


not a soul in the | 


not even to Hildegarde—and that was the sacred 
mystery of the twilight evening when Lady St. 
Austell had laid down the cross aud the burthen 
of life, 

The young girl had her own thoughts, her own 
sweet, secret convictions, concerning that never- 
to-be-forgotten night ; and whatever the nature 
of them might be, she could bare them to n: 
mortal eye, but would keep them always—as she 
had kept them hitherto—locked away, jealously 
and sensitively, within her inmost heart, 


The secret was shared, as it were, between 
herself and Heaveu alone, [t had nothing 
whatever to do with earth and roundane 


things. 

The clustering leaves at 
mullioned casement etirre 
the languid west wind ; 


out the heavy old 
and rustled faintly it 
he long pale grassea 


around the guarled trunks of ihe elms nodded 
and shivered and swayed in the deep garden 
shade. 

On the huge, projecting house-porch the 


sparrows chirped pertly as they sat and preened 
themselves in the sunlight; and down in the 
thickest and boskiest depths of the green garden 
dells the black-birds were teaching their callow 
broods to fy. 

Georgie Walmer, Hilde- 

ow D, 
aud looking out upoa the dark green loveliness of 
the dawning summer, felt somehow, in spite o 
herself, that in life there is always hope, and bali 
eventually for dvery grief, 

Time must bring solace, sooner or later, no 
natter how keen the past sorrow maj 


sitting there with 


have 


n 

The night and its shadows were passing away ; 
and Georgie kuew, and was thankful to koow, 
that they would never come again——never again 
so darkly, oi any rate, never again! 

“ Hildegarde,*’ she said presently, “do you 
know that there is one question II should so 
much like to ask you. May I?” 

Her manner was very timid ; the expression on 
the sweet fair face was almost a frightened one, 
fii! legarde Saw, 

‘A question, Georgie ? 
I will answer it if I can.” 

“Oh, Hildegarde--do not think me hard or 
eruel or—or avything. But—how—bow did you 
ever discover that-—-that-——~” 

* Well, dear, I am listening?” 

“That Ughtred and 1—loved each other 

She twisted her little wav hands together ner 
vously, and averted her troubled face, 

“He told me,” she continued more bravely 
“before he weut away, that you had found it 
out ; bat f us could imagine how ; be- 


What is it, darling? 


either of 
Hildegarde, I thought that, before you, in 
your presence alwaye, 1 had guarded my secret so 
a," .* 

“Yes, Georgie, you guarded your secret only 


cause, 





too well, dear,” Hildegarde answered sadly, and 
perhaps with a shade of bitterness that was 
surely justifiable, . 

“T could scarcely have done that, after all,” 
Georgie declared almost wildly, “or the truth 
would never have been known. 

Then Hildegarde recalled to her the evening of 
the ball at Courtgardens, and told the girl, 
quietly and dispaszionately, the story of that 
eventful night-—of all that she, Hildegarde, had 


listened to, ati overheard, when searching for 
the lost programme amongst the palms and 
flowers of the conservatory, 

“Ti was wrong, blameworthy, of course, to 
play so ignoble a part,” she said ; “ but I think 
you can hardly blame me, Georgie ; and certainly 
[ do not blame myself-—now. The scales fell 
mercifully from my eyes that uight, and I knew 
at last that he loved you then—ay, aud that you 
loved him also, dear. 


| anguish of that hour—lI believe it was worse than 


but for—but for-——- Oh, you know al} that J 
would aay, do you not!” Georgie broke off 
pitcoualy. “She hoped that you would forgive 
her, Hidegerds. She aaid go almost at the 
last.’ 

“Tf there was suything to forgive, it is already 
forgiven -—-freely aud absolutely,” Hildegarde | 


answered gently ; and bowed her head, 


death. But it is all past and over now. Do not 
let us speak of it ever again.” 

Georgie laid her head wearily upon the other’s 
shoulder. : 

She murmured brokenly,— 


‘* Then I myself have had much to do with the 
evil that came to pass, you see! Indeed, it is 


chic fly through me, it seems, that you have been 
made so terribly unhappy. Therefore, Hilde- 
degarde, I also must beg your forgiveners ; for I 
sinaed deeply egainst you, albeit I never meant 
to. i robbed you unintentionally of ——-” 

“ Hush, for Heaven's sake, dear child !”’ Hilde- 
garde interrupted, with au irrepressible shudder 
of pain, “ You robbed me of nothing. He never 
loved me. Let us bury the past, and keep it 
down in its grave. For me, notwithstanding, its 
trial and sorrow were all for the best, and I ought 
vot to murmur or complain. My eyes, Georgie, 
were opened in time, so that I was saved,” 

‘ And can you think kiadly of him atill?” the 
youpg girl persisted dreamily, her yellow head, 
soft as a canary’s, still resting on Hildegarde’s 
shoulder. “Or possibly you have learned to 
loathe his memory! The latter would be only 
natural, I fear,” whispered Georgie, with a long 
drawa sigh. 

Then. Hildegarde Ray, for the first time that 
afternoon, spoke with real passion and feeling. 

“ Deeply as he wrouged me,” she cried, with a 
transient earnestness 60 terrible that (Georgie 
raised her head involuntarily, shrinking a little at 
the same time from the beautiful woman at her 
side—-‘‘ 1 cannot yet hate him, even if 1 would. 
Better indeed were it for me, if I could. Some- 
times I find myself praying that hate may come 





| quickly and kiil outright the lingering teoderness 


| nob like to hear it. 


Never shail I forget the | 


for his memory that | cannot bavish wholly from 
my heart. Yes, he wronged me deeply, and most 
cruelly—-but, Georgie, 1 had my revenge ; a juat 
revenge! I proved him ; and proved Lim worth- 
leas —- base, mercenary, absolutely worthlese, 
Still, I have forgiven him, and I would that [ 
could forget.” 

“ Ah, do not speak so harshly of him,” Georgie 
entreated, turning again to Hildegarde. “I dc 
To me his memory is exceed 
ing dear—it must ever be so—in spite of his sins, 
I shall cherish it always. He was so good to me; 
.lways ao good and kind. And-—and now that he 


6 





| is gone for ever, I care only to remember his 


kindnesa—nothing more.” 


“He wronged us both!” said Hiidegarde, 
gloomily. 

‘** Never me,’ 
selfishiy as 
please.” 

“ Hie marred my life,” said Hildegarde pasaion- 
ately again, her bosom heaving in stormy resent- 
ment at the recollection of the treachery of 
Ughtred St. Austell. “He might have made 
your life bright and happy, at least, and yet he 
did not, would not. He—”’ 

“Ye dead,” put in Georgie very quietly, up- 
turning wet, beseeching eyes to the pale, set 
profile of Hildegarde Ray. 

And Hildegarde, thua reproved, answered with 
humility 

“Darling, you are right. Do not look so 
mournful, Georgie ; I have indeed forgiven him, 
as I trust that future pardon will be granted unto 
me. Ob, my little friend,” cried Hildegarde, 
“what a bitter mistake has been this one past 
year ! 4 

And Georgie Walmer, with bent head and 
saddened, dreamful eyes, murmured absently,— 

“Yes, Hildegarde, a mistake from beginning 
to end.” 

“And now,” Hildegarde Ray said, steadily, 
“and now, darling, I have some news to im- 
part,” 

, She hesitated then for a momeat or two, and 
silence reigned in the room; but Hildegarde 
broke it and went on bravely,— 

‘Yes, Georgie, it will be great news for you, I 
am sure; and when you have heard what it is, 
then, dear, you will know of a surety that I must 
have forgiven the past-—forgiven it wholly and 
freely. You will be astonished, but you must 
remember at the same time that there is much 
to tell, rauch to explain in the matter, ‘Could 
you--could you not guess my news, Georgie 
dear?” she continued, wistfully, slipping from 
her seab to the old threadbare carpat thai 
covered the oaken floor of the Moat House draw- 
irg-room, snd winding her arms around the girl's 
waist—just as Georgie had found them when she 
awoke by the open window—“ for, after all, it is 


* returned Georgie, gently and un- 
ever, “You must not think that, 
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nothing very wonderful, nothing » -y extra 
ordinary ¢” 

The song of the woodland birds came in, with 
the whispering and the sighing of the heavy, 
languid leaves The afternoon bad waned, and 

vening. was drawing near; the ave ient wild 


garden was growing darker every tainute. 

Georgie, in the sunset light, with the tremu- 
lous shadows of the creeper-leaves upon her hair, 
looked down wonderingly upon the bea utiful 
woman sitting there at her feet, and said in her 
gentle, quiet way,— 

Oh, Hildegarde, 

guess | 

“Could you not? Then I must tell you, 
Well, Georgie—Geurgie-—— 

** Yes, Hildegarde ¢”’ 

“T am engaged to be married,” 

In the stillness whieh followed on 
words, a robin flew past the window, 





indeed I could 


never 


those six 
seeking’ 


snestin the ivy ; a fly buzzed noisily on the | 


warm pane; aud the tall white and amber 
lilies, with their heads above the window-sill, 
shivered and swayed again as the breeze crept 
through them, 

The wound could not then have beenso very deep, 
after ali---at least, it would seem so—the young 
girl was thiuking with a touch of bitterness, 
since solace and consolation had come so svon in 
ca of another love—-auother lover | 

A feeliog of sore contempt against Hildegarde 
rose up suddenly in the breast of Georgie Wal- 
mer; aud theu she as quickly remembered thab 
serhapa she wae judging hastily and unreason- 

vly, and was duly penitent in the next moment, 

it was not as ‘f the dead man’s memory was a 
memory to be exactly revered by Hildegarde 
\ay —Georgie acknowledged the fact to herself, 

uubly enough---for io his lifetime he had 


the for 





treated the woman who loved him in the most 
heartless and perfidious fashion, had wrought 
his Lest to spoil her life, and to turn her affection 
into gali and hatred 

The recollection of her wrongs was insuffer- 
able to Hildegarde, as the girl was aware ; and 
surely, if she was anxious to bury the past, and 
io keep it down in its grave, as she herself had 

brased it, she could nét do better than it 
appeared she hed already done, avr have chosen 
a swifter and safer road to tranquillity of mind 
and complete oblivion, 

No, it was scarcely just to be augry with | 
Hildegarde, Georgie decided at last; and so, } 
the surprise of the moment overcome, she said 
with tender sympathy,— 

‘Ah, n0—I should never have guessed that |” 

lding, “And do you love him very dearly, 
Hildeyarde, this new lover, I mean ?” 

“You must know that he is not altogether 

bat you call a new lover, Georgie dearest,” 
dildegarde replied, her voice sorrowful and her 
smile grave ; “and—and I am sorry to say that 
i do not love ‘anu, Georgie.” 

‘Not love him!” exclaimed the girl, yet | 
further amazed, “Ob, Hildegarde, surely that 
‘very strange! May I know his name!” she 
sdded, gently, 

And Hildegarde, still resting there on the 
well-worn carpet at Georgie Walmer’s feet, lifced 
uer calm, truthful eyes, and auswered,——- 

His name is Richard Falkland.” 

~ * * o 


arriage drove 
half-past 


it was late when Hildegarde’s 
‘way from the Moat House; nearly 
seven o'clock in fact, 

But Miss Ray did not leave the gloomy old 
Ouse Unaccorapanied, as abe bad gone thither in 
al vernoon, 








_Georgia, docile and unresiat ing, wae carried 
AT in tr jurmph, to sojourn for an indefinite period 
at Lhe brighter home of her friend, } 


CHAPTER XXV, 


Tur home-coraing to Courtgardens uf Hilde 
gard tay wae barely a week old, when the old 
peop > wad the gossips io the village of Drummer- 

ld and erased, roundabout be; gan to 
talk once maore of Richard 

Aged Waucy Brown, one 6 evening, creeping out 








a 


' the 


| staunchly, alluding disparagingly to 


| ing of-- 


she called it, 
ry stick here 
thrifty 


all by herself for “a gasp o’ air,” as 
in the twilight, and picking up a dry 
and there as she crawled aloug, afier the 
fashion of cottage dames, who have black 
kettles to coax into boiling-humour at home, had 
seen himi--Mr. Richard Falkland—-ao old Nancy 
declared, in the vicinity of Mies Ray’s house, 

Tn fact, according to the old stick-gathering 
dame, Dick was seen to turn in at the lodge 
gates and march straightway up the chestout 
avenue, now at its loveliest, with creamy, f 
tassels and sheeny satin leaves, 

“But I waro’t nigh enough to spake to ’un 
suid Nancy, ‘ 
lad, ye may t 





BULKY 





take yer oath o’ that Aod though 





ve High- 
wd Falk 


who, meeting Mrs. Hobson in the villa 
street, informed that ledy that Mr, Rich 
land had indeed been to call upon her mistress 
and Miss’ Trott; and, furthermore, that he 
having arrived late at the house, had passed the 
hight at Courtgardens, Mrs, Hobson was as- 
touuded, of cours 

Oh yes, Mrs. Brittle proeeeded to explain, iu 
anewer to Mrs. Hobson's breathless. eager ques- 
tioniug, Mr. Fatkiand was gone again now, but. 
ehe thought that he might be returning to Court- 
gardens before 'ong. Miss Arabella Trott seemed 
to hint as much after his departure, though as 
yet she bad given out nothiog for certain, 

“ He certainly ought to have come tu see me,” 
had exclaimed Mrs, Hobson indiguantly——‘ com- 
fortable as T always made bim. ie said -o him- 








i I should ha’ bad a word wi’ the | 


er friends and neighbours pooh-poohed her 
finely when she carried her tale and her sticks 
home with her—Nancy retaliating spiritedly 
with,—-“* Why, dra ye all, ain't I to believe «ny 
| own eyes theu!” her statewient was nevertheless 
corroborated on the very next day by Mrs, | 
Brittie, the Courtgardens housekeeper herself ; 


|; won over to 


self. Why, Mrs. Brittle, [ darned his socks for | 
him every week of his life; his own mother 
herself couldn't well have looked after him 


better !”’ 


So the days went 7, and little by little, as 


such things will and ever do, the actual truth of 
the care leaked out snd got abroad throughout 
the whole neighbourhood, 

Then, as was only tc he expected, all the 
tongues in the place, hijh and low, bothia and 
round about Drumierfield especially, went 


wagging with a will over the astonishing rumour 
that Richard Falkland was engaged to marry 
the rich Miss Ray—Hildegarde Ray, of Court- 
gardens, with her fifty thousand a year ! 
Drummertieid, once more, was~simply cox 
vuleed-—ehaken to its core from end to end, 
“What a lucky youngster of a chap he be, 
to be sure,” said his humble village friends— 
poor mothers, theee, f who had always 
admired aod loved him for hia unfailing kind- 
heartedness to themselves and their listle ones in 
times of sickness and distress ; “and be de-erves 
good-fortune that have come to him, that he 
do Why, there ain’t a spoken young 
fella’ a-iivin’, I den’t care where ve looks for 
and finds the acazt. Say what ye will, he’s a 


chi 





nicer 


precious sight scoperior to that t’other she 
took up with, and chucked overboard and 
quarrelled with last autumn. Why, drat it, he 
couldn't hold a candle to this ‘un,” said they 


Lord St. 
dur ing his chequered and wan- 
bean tittle known or cared 


Austell, 


dering 


who 
lifetime, had 





| smiling very kindly aud swee 


| open disdain, 


; that [ had in 


for in Drummoerfield, and consequently little 
mourned ac his death--“although he had that 
precious handle to his name, and was that proud 
and ‘aughty, the Queen herself wasn’t good | 
enough for him, as the saying is!” | 


and influential ones whom 
prefessed such warn 
always, they went 


As for the great 
Hildegarde knew, and wh: 
and friendly regard for he 
about saying,—- 

‘*What in the world can the woman be think 
she’s no girl, you know—-to throw herself 
away like that! Why, when all’s said and done, 
he is nothing on earth but a common apothecary 
just a few degrees or so removed, I suppose, 
from. an ordinary chemist | And she with her 
fifty thousand a ‘year ! What a shocking come 








down "—speaking very slowly, and with awful 
solemn ni ‘after Ughtred St. Austell!” 
But, by-and-by-—later on—the hitherto 


unknows and unsuspected true 
Ughtred. St Austell’e faithlessness, treachery, 
1d subsequent discomiture, likewise lenked on 
by degrees and got abroad in the county ; and 
then, after that, thera was perbaps, not quite se 
much talk going about concernir g “ shocking 
come-down”’ ia connection with this second 
engagement. 

And later on, too, odie amongst thera 
somehow managed to fe xut the true and only 
reason of poor Dick's extraordinary conduct, when 
he deserted his pest in the son household, 
withont so much as a warning word to an 
belonging te it, on. chat m imeantous night of the 
Courtgardens ball. 

“And only to think, now, that he shonid have 
loved her a! along,” Mrs. Hobson exclaimed to thi 


histor y of 


the buey-} 














Vicar s wife, “and never said a word about it——not 
even to me Upon my life, it is really past 
belief} But there "--~with 9 sigh of resignation 
to all eartity couundrums-——' ing astovishes 
me now & days, and nothing ever will again.” 





Whieh was 
insignifivant 
more than su Mt 
ferment—the doct: 


seeing toat the nioat 
t oub of the ecotmamon run wa 
ent to set Deummerfeld in o 
x's wife inciuded. 


aour vely trun, 


ave 








So everything became know: procla med 
from the house-tops at lJast, aud tantalising 
mysteries were cleared up sa tiat storily, 

Gradually Richard Valk!and wae looked upon 
jess and jess coldly by tho 86 Who had at first con 
silered it derogi atory ’ aod “ cr ute- losing 





Hildegarde Ray to accept as her future 
Dr, Hobson's young ex-sesistant. 

Hia cheerfulness aud sweet temper 
hig side many friends, beyond @ 
& neither ood 





dyubt ; but theo, after all, it © 

polivy nor good taste te quarrel wiih 2 man who 
had so miraculously obtained the favour of a 
beautiful womau—a beautijul woman worth fifty 


thousand ye 
Therefore ts came 





about that 





a which 
h an almost 


the days went by---th very li 


had been indiacreet encugl to curl w 





“We must make the best of a bad ba 


anid the “dear friends "’ of Hildegarde one to tha 


in 


other, And shrugged their shoulders a» they said 
it. 
: a » . * * 

At the end of the year Hildegarde wa: married 


to her boyish lover; the hop of Kilcbeater, 
assisted by the Vicar of Drummerfeld, perform 
ing the ceremony, and the whule neighbourho 
turning out to eee the wedding, as a matior of 
courne. 

“TT think it is needless to tell you that I car 
never love again a3 [ once loved the dead. All 
cay heart to give, thet I freely gave 
to him. It can never be my own again, as it 
were, to bestuw upon another,” 

Thus had she spoken to him on the sea shore 
at Penarthur ; avd yet in the iace of everything, 
Richard was mwarveliously content. The future 
was ahead of them ; and he wouid make her love 
him ip time. 

The marriage-service cone’aded, and the amart 
bridal-breakfast at Courtgardens at an end like- 
with rice and satin slippers 


wise, they started, 
flying and tumbling all about the travellivg 
carriage, for the ho neyoon 
» . 
Years have rolled onward. 
Seasons have come and gona, Iu Druramer- 


field have taken place the usual changes that 
“ Time the Whirligig,” must ever bring to pasa. 

There ha:e been births, marriages, and deaths, 
indeed no lack of them---as elsewhere. 

Yet unchanged at the Most House, high up on 
the wooded hill side, lives a quiet, sweet-faced, 
and most gentle lady whom they call the good 
angel of the village, 

In truth, she does great good everywhere, and 
is beloved by everyone. } 

Her name is Georgie Walmer, andit is known 
that she will mever marry. She prefers to live 
é.. she says, and ix heppy in her 


litude, 
Not even when the atitumn winds co shrieking 
and howling round the walle of the desolate 


raansion—which is all so much too big for her 
comfort—rattling the window-frames with their 








ine. 
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time-worn fastenings, jarring the heavy doors, 
wand making the worm-eaten oaken boards creak 


1 


rd crack aloud, will she admit that she is ever 


She loves the ghostly, decaying old house. and 
will not forsake it. 

She minds not the bats and the ow! 
rats and the croakivg frogs in the sluggizh 1 
mm at. 

She fears not the rodents behind the mouldy 

necoting, when they ecratch and rush and 
equeak shrilly at midnight, ecaring the purblind 
old servants half out of their wits, 

Yor her the old place is full of secret memories, 
der aud eweet and aed. She has prayed for 
patience and reeirnation to her lot, and Heaven 
jae granted her both, 

Dr. Hobvon and his energetic spouse still live 
and flourish at the substantial house in Drum- 
merfield High-street. They cften speak wist- 
fully of Richard Falkland-—-the old Richard 
Faikland of the long ago, not the wealthy country 
gentleman of to-day. 

Dr. and Mra. Hobson go occasionally to Court- 
gardens, it is true—once or twice a-year, perhaps, 
to dine; scarcely oftener.’ 

“The place is much too grand for us,’ Mre, 
Hobsor is wont to say regretfully. “ And he is 
ot the Richard we used to know. 1 wonder if 
be ever thinks of the days when I used to darn 
his socks for him, full of holes as they were from 
he wash ! 64 

And at Courtgardens there is peace. For 
Hildegarde has long -since learned to love her 
husband as he deserves to be loved by her; 
lbeit the deep and even affection which she 

‘a for him is an emotion altogether different 





al 


ter 


eela f 
from that blind, unreasoning, undisciplined de- 
votion which she gave so prodigally to Ughtred 
St, Austell, 
She can never love agaiv as she joved in the 
ead past, and Richard knows it as well as she; 
t the knowledge troubles Lim not one whit— 
ecause she sc often assures him that he alone, 
now, ‘s all the world to her and more, 


OUGH YO SPAKE TO 'UN,” SAID NA 


' 
' 





OP SN Nee nen 





7 


coed —_ ~ 


voY 


, 


He believes hor, and is satisfied, For he knows 
that the love which he has won at last is all the 
deeper and all the better for lacking the fever 
the passion, and the unrest, of those old dead 
days that are gone for ever, 

lise Arabella Trott is no longer at Court- 
gardens ; she lives with itichard’s mother in 
‘heshire. They had begged her to remain with 
thew always ; but no amount of loving persuasion 
uld induee her to alter her decision. 
unt Bella, briskly, 





What !” had exclaimed? 
etop here with you ? Not |, mg dears. I should 
be to you no better than a veritable mother-in- 
aw; and that sort of thing has never yet 
answered, and never will, No,” eaid the little old 
lady, firmly---“I must go.” And she went. 

The moet constant visitor and guest at Court- 
gardens is Georgie Wa!mer-~Miss Walmer of the 
Moat House, as she is now habitually termed in 
Drumwmerfield. . 

She is adored by the children— Richard, 
Hildegarde, and the little shy-faced, flaxen-baired 
Georgie, her own godchild, 


“ 





SPEAKING OF 





SSS 


ia 


~~ 


RICHARD FALKLAND, 


naught else in life, is all that 1 have left to re- 
mind me of Ughtred St. Austell !” 

Thus she whispered to him, anc he too ther 
became grave; though hie bright brown eyes 
flashed out their strong, tender love. 

He gathered her to his breast, wound his 


| artos around her, preased his tanaed cheek again 
} anc again to the beautiful upturned face on his 


Richard Falklaud, the magistrate and country | 


gentleman, has much to occupy hig time, for his | 


position in the county is a high one, But he 


likes work for its own sake, and works hard. | 


Rich and poor equally look up to him, talk of 
his wort and integrity, and say that he is a 
rising Wan. 

Hildegarie herself, woman-like ambitious for 
the man she loves, is dreaming of a seat in Parlia- 
ment for him; and Richard tells her that in a 
year or two her hopes shall not be disappointed. 
They rarely speak of Ughtred St. Austell. One 
cey, however, when Hildegarde mentioned his 
name, Richard pretended to be angry and jealous. 

Hildegarde looked troubled. 

“Oh, Richard—don’t!” she said, earnestly. 
And, speaking, she raised Hier hand and swept 
vack from her white temple the stil] dark and 
luxuriant hair, and: then showed him a faint pirk 
scar lined there on the delicate skin. “ Dick, my 
dear, dear husband, bush! This, see you, and 





his heart—but whispered nothing back. 
Never a word could he spesk indeed ; for his 
heart was too full. 
{TE END. ] 


een eee 1 en ne cee 





THe costlicet meal ever served, as far as history 
shows, Was a supper given by Adelin Verus, one 
of the most Javish of the latter day Roman aris- 
tocrats. The supper was only intended for 6 
dozen persons, yet its cost was six thousand ses- 
tertia, which would amount to forty-eight thou- 
sand pounds in Hogiish money. The celebrated 
feast given by Vitellius, a Roman emperor of 
those degenerate days to his brother Lucius, coo- 
sisted of two thousand different dishes of fish and 
seven thousand different fowls, beside other 
courses in proportion. Vitellius, fortunately for 
the world, did not reign very long ; otherwise the 
game preserves of Libya, Spain and Britain would 
have been completely exhausted. 

Anyorr who wishes to see the ghost of a 
flower has only to make a very sitaple experi- 
ment. Let him go up toa cluster of blossoms 
and look very intently for several minutes at 
one side of it. ‘Then very suddenly he must 
turn his gaze upon the other side of the same 
cluster. He will at once distinctly see a faint 
and delicate circle of coloured light around this 
eecond half of the cluster. The light is always 
in the hue which is “complementary” to that 
of the flower. The spectre of the scarlet poppy 


it of a greenish white. The ghost of the prim- 
rose is purple. The ghost of the blue fringed 
gentian is of a pale gold tint. In these circles of 
colour the shapes of the flower’s petals are always 
faintly but clearly seen. 
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“on! DON’* SAY THERE'S ANYTHING WAONG WITH MY FATHER, DR, HARLEY,” 


UNDER A CLOUD. 


—0!-- 
CHAPTER X. 

Percy FELLowes was not the sort of man to 
ut offany duty because it happened to be irk- 
ome, After a few duys, inaction, caused mainly 
by Dr. Harley’s absence in London, he reminded 
his father of his reluctant promiee to see the 
hysician, 

Sir George made a wry face, 

“If you insist on it 1 suppose I must,” he 
uid, ruefully ; “but it would be just as weil to 
waita little ; after such a haul as four hundred 

pounds, one of those phantom cheques can’t 
sppear for a good while.” 

‘I want te do something before there is 
another,” said Percy, gravely; ‘“‘haven’t you 
noticed, sir, how the amount steadily increases, 

he first was drawn for twenty pounds, the last 

for four hundred. The forger must have 


been pretty confident when he ventured on such | 


a Jarge eum.” 

sir George groaned, 

‘I tellyou it’s not forgery. Do you think I 
can't tell my own writing ; but I suppose you 
iwnust have your own way, Percy. Only, remem- 
ber, Tm not mad,” the poorepld man went on 
pitifully ; “I’m as sane as you or Barbara.” 

_ Perey sighed as he caught the end of the sen- 
tence. He was the only one of the family really 
anxious about his sister, the only one to see that 
er strange “ fancies,” her fits of nervous de- 
pression, might be caused by some malady of the 

rain, 

_Lady Fellowes always ascribed the terrible 
¢ ange in her daughter to her disappointment in 
love, 

The mother was one of those women who, per- 
fectly happy in their own married life, always look 
with a Kind of pity upon girls who remain single ; 
to Lady Fellowes it was a foregone conclusion 
that if a woman's love affairs did not go right she 


{ 





| 


| 
| 





either married some one she did not care for out 
of pique, or tock up a hobby. 

Barbara had done the last; her hobby being 
yood works, Ali her spare time when she was 
free from her fawily’s claims was spent or 
errands of mercy. 

She was as good to the High Cliff poor asa 
parish nurse, a district visitor, and » Bible woman 
all rolled into one 

Personally, Lady Fellowes would have preferred 
to see Barbara married ; but alter the affair with 
Robert Lang she had given up all hopes of that, 
If ouly her daughter was tolerably vheerful she 
let her go her own way. 

Percy’s feeling about Barbara was very diffe 
rent. He knew that her love for Lang had long 
since turned into an abject fear—-a pitiful fear. 


That being so, now the black sheep was in the | 


safe-keeping of a colonial prison, Percy argued 
Barbara should have recovered her spirits, but 





CRIED PERCY, ANXIOUSLY, 


been “in Dr, Harley’s service for over twenty 
years, and knew how to hold their tongues. 

The physician was sitting at tea. He staried 
up when he saw hie visitor, for Percy was show 
at his own request into the pleasant etudy in 
stead of the consulting-room. 

“ Nothing wrong at the Towers, I hope?” 

“'There’s a great deal wrong, Dr. Harley, lm 
afraid,” said Perey, sitting down. “I want 
ell you a long story ; but if youwould give me 
acup of tea, and try to make my vieit teem a 
social one, I ehall be grateful.” 

Dr. Harley rang the bell for another cup, sent 
&@ meesage to Mre. Lewis for more strawberries 
avd cream, and showed bixaself the f 








youl of hos 


| pitality. 


instead she grew more and more depressed, and | 


when nob engaged in her charities she seemed 
as one far removed from all that went on around 


| her. 


They often spoke to her without her hearing, 
and when they roused her she always turned to 
them with a startled troubled face as though her 
spirit had suddenly been calied beck from some- 
where very far off. 

“ As sane as Barbara !” seemed to Percy a very 
mild way of emphasising his father’s eanity, for 






the young man had grievous fears that the shock | 


she had gone through at the exposure of Lang’s 
perfidy had really shaken his sister's reason. 

His heart ached for the troubies looming over 
his family, when one afternoon he walked down 
High Chiff village, and knocked at the bright 
green dvor, which had a brass plate inscribed 
James Harley, M.D, 

He chose the hour when most of the cottagers 
would be at tea, for he did net want the news 
of his visit to the doetor noised abroad. 

The old man who admitted him cou! be 
trusted not to gossip. He and his wife had 





He was a man of nearly fifty, avd the children 
at the Towers had been h patients of 
onsequence when he came to High Cliff. Hes 
had brought Barbara and TPerey through a 
their juvenile troubles. Peopie zaid to his 
devoted care Barbara owed her life, in the ter 
rible illness which followed Robert Lang’s fight. 
He was a firm friend of the whole family and a 
true ae siee. 

“T need not go out till aix o'clock,” he sai 
before Lewis, who was removing the tea tray 
“and if you'll wait I can drive you home. It’s 
a deal too hot for you to walk, you seem done 
up uow.” 

was barely 
poorer neigt 
Percy felt h ‘ 

“You must uaderstand,” he began, 

it’s not a case of ordinary illpese | want t 


v 
j 
4 first 


five, for Dr. Hardy, tike hi 
3, loved ac early cup of tea 
{ plenty of time before him. 
eagerly, 
teld 









| you of. Something very terrible and alarming 


going on at home, and my father cails it ‘ magic.’ 
He says he’s thought about it till he feele dazed. 
He only told me a week ago, and since thst I’ve 
been waiting for au opportunity to consult you.” 

‘* About your sister ?” 

‘Oh, no!” surprised at the qu 
has nothing whatever to do with Barbara. 
person chiefly concerned is my father.’ 

‘T should have said Sir Gs 
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ur George s own hor 


i trust the old servants almost like rayself, | 


but I think there is some mistake ; we have ovly 
+ ’ - “s 1 ; 
one customer who ever passes Sir George's 


” 
* Was she young— 


Mr, Carpenter hesitated, 
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“JT couldn’t teli her age within a few years, | 
she was under thirty and very beautiful. She 
might have been only one or two and twenty, | 
and trouble have aged her. 
stately, and moved like a princess, but she had | 
one of the gentlest, saddest faces I ever saw, and 
she was always dreseed in black. I suppose she 
vas his wife, | took it for granted, but now I 
come to think, 1 remember that she always 
spoke of him as ‘Mr. Roberts’; she never said 
‘My husband,’” 

Half-an-hour later Perey Fellowes was in the 
train, being taken rapidly homewards, but his 
heart had a fresh terror now, for Mr. Carpenter's 
lescription, vague aud incomplete though it 
might be, yet applied perfectly, oh the agony | 
of the thought, to his sister Barbara, 


on ee eee 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ix was early winter in South Africa, which | 
means, according to the calendar, that it was | 
the “merry month” of May, Old Dr. Evans | 
eat in his own particular den, a troubled look | 
on his kindly face. There wae no critical case 
1mong his patienta at present. Port Agues was 
unusually sulubrious, even for winter, which was 
its most healthy season, but yet it was impossible | 
to look at the old man’s anxious perturbed coun- 
teaance without feeling certain there was some- 
thing amiss, 

His wife did not worry him with questions, 
she knew be would coufide in her if she could be 
of avy help, but the girls had not quite learnt | 
her patient trust. ' 

Minnie rebuked him merrily as a cruel old | 
father, because he wouldn’t rouse himself and | 
take her for # long drive, finally departing alone 

| 
| 
| 








u (pretended) dudgeon, Grace, who was colder 
and more thoughtful, brought him @ cup of tea, 
and begged to know if he had had bad news of 
David (the eldest brother, then in England). 

“Tut, uo!” said the old doctor rising to drink 

his tea, and smiling kindly at hie tall girl, “I 
believe whenever I’m a bit grave you think 
there’s something wropg with David. I don’t | 
know what you'll be over your sweetheart, Grace, | 
when he comes to band, but you're clean daft | 
‘bout your brother.” Grace laughed heartily. 
She was so pretty she could afford to jest at not | 

{ 


being engaged, though she had reached the 
venerable age of twenty-two, 

“Why don't you go te your mother, child,” 
went on the doctor, “she’s goi a tea-fight on, 
hasn't she," 

“Yes, but there are such a lot of people, papa, | 
and they do taik so... . you kvow they are 
full of Robert Lang's escape, and when I think 
x Olive Lester, aud how infatuated she was | 
about him, { don’t like to hear them all running 
him dewn and declaring he’s sure to be retaken,” 

“Bolt the door, Grace,” was her father’s 
unexpected command, then, as she obeyed, 
“come and sit down by me, What if I should 
tell you it was just Robert Lang’s escape that 
was troubling me?” 

it was an escape which just now formed the 
vopic of thecolony. Robert Lang, whom the court 
sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude for 
illicit diamond trading, had eacaped from prison ; 
how, no one knew. Such au exploit had not 
seen heard of for years; one of the warders 
was missing, and the geueral idea was that, 
heavily bribed by Lang, this mao had connived at 
his escape and joined his flight. Search had 
been made iu every direction, but not the 
slightest clue had been-found to the fugitives, 
and an idea was gaining ground that they had 
reached the gold-fields, where, in the crowd which 
iocked from every quarter to the newly dis- 
covered mining district; they would escape 
detection. 

_As, not a year before, Robert Lang, as “ Vane 
Carlyon,” had been the darling of Port Agnes 
ball-rooms, the keenest excitement prevailed as 
to his fate, and no other topio had been dis- 
cussed in the town, Dr. Evans had said less on 
the subject than any member of his family, and 
the idea that his anxiety (which they had all 
remarked) could be anything to do with Robert t 
Lang seemed impos-ible, 





| uo stranger could catch a glimpse of her. 
warn her of Robert Lang's freedom would be | 


You are old enough to hold your tongue and | “Olive was very beautiful,” said Grace, rather 


keep a secret,” he said to his favourite child, 
“aod I must talk to someone. When our old 


She was tall and | friend, David Lester, made me his daughter's | here, 


guardian, or rather trustee, his ove desire and 
prayer was that I should protect Olive to the 
utmost of my power from Lang.” 

** But it was so long ago,” said Grace, simply. 


“ Vane Carlyon—as we thought him theu—went | 
off in June, when Mr, Lester refused his consent | 
to the engagement, and Olive never saw him | 
Tt isn’t likely he wouid seek her out even | 
Bad men are always | 


again. 
if he went to England. 
fickle,” 

“Tam going to trust you with a secret, Grace. 
You must keep it from that chatterbox, Minnie, 
and 1 would rather you did not discuss it even 
with your mother. Olive Lester and Vane 
Carlyon met frequently after she left here last 
Auguet, They were positively engaged, and but 
for the discovery of Carlyon’s identity with 
Robert Lang, but for his arrest, poor Olive wouid 
have been his wife.” 

He hesitated a little at the end of his sen- 
tence as though pausing to choose his words ; 
but Grace never noticed that. 

“Then it was Lany’s arrest that brought on 
Olive’s illness in January ?” 

“ Yes,” 

* And you 
because you were afraid we 
Lang’s trial, You know 
mouth thea just as his e-cape is now.” 


talk of 


should 


“Right again, child ! Without meaning it you | 


taight have hurt Olive’s feelings terribly ; and 
now here is my dilemma, her father is dead, J 
am the only friend she has who knows how far 
things went between her and Lang. Ought I to 
tell her he is at liberty ¢” 

** Does she still believe in hima 
““T fancy Olive would be true toa man through 
any ordeal.” 

“ Her love did not outlive her trust,” said the 
old doctor, gravely. 
true character--and he is a blacker sheep than 
you can guess--Grace, she shrank from hii 


,” 


with loathing. When ebe heard his sentence, | 
she and her father thanked Heaven that for seven | 


years she was safe from his pursuit.” 


“I don’t understand,” said Grace, in a puzzled | 


“Tf she no longer cares for him he can’t 
him.” 


tone. 
make her marry 


“* My dear,” said the doctor, rather testily, for | 


he was keeping back the oue fact which would 
have made ali clear to Grace, ‘ Vlive Lester is 


avery rich woman, If Vang goes to England | 


and finds her out he can levy black mail on her 
cruelly, Just because she was on the eve of 


eloping with him he can spread such a scandal | 


about her that straight-laced English matrons 
would be horrified. He can destroy her peace 
her safety, and—in s measure—hber good name. 
For her dead father’s sake [ would do anything 
in the world te prevent Robert Lang's finding 


would not let us go to see her | 


it was in everyone's | 


asked Grace. | 


“When she knew Lang's | 


bitterly ; “but I think she has acted most un- 
gratefully. Think cf all the friends she bad 
Some of them loved her dearly, yet since 
she went to England she has never written to one 
of them except you. And when Minnie aud [ 
sent our love in your letter, and begged her to 
write to us, she took no notice.” 

“That is my fault, Grace. I advised Olive to 
break off all intercourse with Port Agnes.” 

“But why? Of course she is a great deal 
richer than we are, but she never used to think 
much about money.” 

“Don’t you see, Gracey, I always foresaw ihe 
time when Lang would be out * on ticket of leave,’ 
and I wanted to cut off all clue to Olive? Sup- 
posing be knew her address io England, he 
might present himse!f before her aud claim her 
protise ?” 

( begin to understand,” said Grace ; “ poor 
Olive, T have had very harsh thoughts of her.” 

“Save them for Robert Lang, my dear, he 
richly deserves them all.” 

* ]’ve been thinking, papa,” said Grace, slowly, 
“it wouldn’t do to frighten Olive, but if there 
was avy friend of hers who could protect her if 
trouble came, it wouldn’t be a bad idea to give 
them a hint that Robert Lang was at liberty ¢” 

And then, with an affectionate hug, Grace lef 
the doctor to write lus letter, for this was English 
mail day. 

Dr. Evans rapidly reviewed the “ friends” 
mentioned in Olive’s few letters to him; the 
Fellowes, he felt, were wearer to her than her 
relations ab Penge. } 


A simple, kindly man, he 
had uever mastered the fact that the gentleman 
who wrote so kindly about Olive, and said his 
wife was delighted to keep her during her illness, 
| was a baronet. 

Sir George's letter not being handy, and the 
initial of the sigoature not being fresh in the 
doctor’s memory, he bad addrassed his note to ---— 
Fellowes, Esq , High Clif Towers, Yorkshire, and 
the note itseif was, unfortunately, so vaguely 
worded that it very far from expressed his 
| meaning. 





\ 
| 
' 
| “My pear Sir,— 
| “From your kind letter to me respect- 
ing my unfortunate young friend, I venture to 
| ask you another favour on Miss Durant’s behalf. 
| The only enemy she has in the world ie now at 
We feel no doubt that ie will proceed 


liberty. 
to Eugland, and that his first step will be to 


| search four Olive. Iam unwilling to disturb her 
peace of mind by telling her of this danger. fi 
| you, who, { gather froro Olive’s letters, are still a 
| near neighbour of hers, would exteud to her your 
kindness and protection in the event of her being 
molested by this scoundrel, you would have 
earned the truest gratitude of her dead father 
| as well as that of 
“Yours respectfully, 


*Davio Evans,” 


Olive Lester ; but the question in my mind is } 


this. 
prison walls for six years more. Till the term of 
his sentence expires she won't worry herself with 
fears of his pursuit. 
false security, or shall I tell her the truth 
that Lang is at large and will soon reach Eng- 
land.” 

“ What good would it do?’’ 

“She would be on her guard. She would shun 


all strangers, avoid all places where she would be | 


likely to meet him.” 
Grace Evans shook her head. 


“ Let Olive be happy now or at least in peace, | 


papa. Robert Lang may never reach Wug!land. 
He may never seek Olive, or if he does he may 


not find her. Ifyou tell Eer of his escape you | 


rob her of six years’ peace of mind,and after all 
you gain nothing. Olive’s face would never be 
forgotten by any creature who hai once seen it. 
She couldn’t keep herself shut up so carefully that 


needless cruelty.” 
“Perhaps you are right,” said the doctor 
vely ; “anyway, Gracey, I will take your 
advice, and thankfully, for the doubt of what was 
best to do has tortured me,” 


At present Olive believes him safe within | 


Shall I let her go on in this | 


No, to | 


“Tt can do no harm,” thought the doctor, as 
he sealed and directed it; “ it doea not betray 
the poor child’s seoret, and Mr. Fellowes seems 
by his letters to be « kind, fatheriy sort of man’; 
it waa his own daughter who found Olive in the 
snow, and by taking her home saved her life ; 
can’. mind my asking him to help her.” 

There was only one delivery of letters at High 
Cliff Towers, but if anyone from there passed the 
post-office after two o'clock, they could obtain 
the letrers which, otherwise, would wait there 
| till the next day. 

Percy, on his way home from his expedition to 
Hiilborough, called as usual at the post-office 
and received sundry letters for his parents 
(Barbara never wrote or received letters since 
her illness), and one solitary missive for bimself ; 
it bore an African stamp and post-mark. Remem- 
bering that the man who had so cruelly wronged 
his family was « prisoner ia that distant country 
all sorts of speculations filled Percy’s mind as he 
tore open the envelope. 

Had Robert Lang been stricken with sudden 
| illness, and on his death-bed confessed hie sine ! 
| What could have happened that he should write 
to Percy, the one member of the Fellowes family 
he bad specially detested | 
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The heading, “ Port Agnes,” at the top of the 
sheet, told Percy the letter did not concern the 
convict, for no prisovers are kept at the Bay. As 
he read on to the end, he saw at once the epistle 
was intended for his father, oud felt that in Sir 
George’s present state of personal anxiety, he 
would be quite unable to give any attention to 
Olive Durant’s troubles, so there could be no 
harm in Percy keeping the letter eecret, and 
trying to do his best himself for the girl he so 
passionately loved. 

‘The letter told him nothing he had not 
guessed; he had been certain ever since the 
afterncon when Olive fainted at the bare pros- 
pect of meeting a missionary from Port Agnes, 
that she had left an enemy behind her in her 
southern home, and that her choice of High Cliff 
as a residence was only due to her desire to live 
in a remote country place where she was not 
likely to meet many colonists. 

For a few minutes he forgot his mission to 
Hillborough, and the terrible mystery that hung 
over his family ; foreot even his fears that bis 
rister had a part in it; for a brief space he could 

ink only of Olive, and the trouble which 
threatened her 

tice Melville might be trusted ; Alice would 


ly must be better able to shield her from 
iful intrusion than he who was but a chance 
visitor, 





Yes, he would tell Alice of Dr. Evans's letier, 
and get her to bring her woman’s wit to bear on 
it, but all the time Percy knew that but for the 
barrier of Olive Durant’s gold, he would have 
thrown himself at her feet and begged her to 
me his wife, thus giving him the right to 


hea 
are 


protect and guard her from al) sorrow, 
Percy had eet out to walk home ; the Fellowes 
1 reduced their establishment lately, 


brougham acd pair was now their only convey- 


ance ; this carriage could be opened in fine 


weather, and so suited all purposes, while the | 


horses, being fine, fast-stepping animals, were 
riddea by Sir George and his son when they 
wanted a mount. 

The retrenchment had been a bitter pang to the 
Baronet, but Percy had persuaded him into it. 
It had been talked of before the old man confided 
his strange atory to hie son, and after that Percy 
had urged the point so atrongly hia father had to 


give in 
Soos his mother contemplated an afternoon 
trive, Mr. Fellowes had said he would walk fro: 


e station ; it was nearer four miles than three, 
and a baking hot summer afternoon, but Perey 
hadeo much to hts, so many auxie 
ties crowded through his brain, that he felt neither 
‘fatigue, — 

We had just come within a mile of the 

hen Dr. Harley’s carriage dashed up, and 
ian stopping it abruptly as he recog 
y, begged him to jump in. 

It's tly worth while,” said the young 
an cheerfully, “for I don't suppose you are 
going far in my direction, but I want particularly 


fill his thou 


1 







to make an appointment with you. I’ve a lot tc 
say when can you give me a quiet hour ?” 
Only then did he notice the strange gravity of 
he doctor's face 


There’s nothing the matter,” cried Percy, | 


ously ; ‘S you don’t mean that you’ve been 
t for to the Towers? Oh!”’ his anxiety gain- 
zy cronnd as Dr. Harley kept silent, “don’t say 
vere’s anything wropg with my father.” 

‘1 believe Sir George is perfectly well,” 








T 





Dr. Harley. “I got a note from him hal 
hour ago, begging me to come at ounce Unfo 


tunate!y T was with a dangerous case at the other 
end of the parish all the morning, and so the note 
iad, been waiting for me two houra when J got it.” 

“ But what's wrong !” 

Dr. Harley shook h 
into Percy’a hand. 

It was exactly like Sir George, short, impres- 
sive, and unsatisfactory, giving 2: little informa- 
tion as possible, 


I BO, & 


Dear HARLEY, 


“Pray come t> us at once, Lose 


“Yours, 3. F.” 





be true as steel, and one who saw Olive daily and | 


perbaps, a little in awe of his two young ladies. 


| Rivers, of course ! 


{ And 


lodge: | 


nd put the note 


not a 


Percy could not understand it. He had left 
them all perfectly well that morning, the note had 


| been written only one hour after he started for 
| Hillborough. What had happened i 


lt was 
with fiercest impatience he sat by Dr. Harley's 
side as they drove quickly on through the pleasant 
shady lanes to High Cliff Towers, 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER L 


Peorte esid that Forbes Rivers had “ made a 
complete fool of himself”? by his second marriage, 
and no two people more heartily expounded this 
belief than his daughters by his first marriage, 
Caroline and Matilda. “af 

That a man of their father's age (fifty-five fiz 
last birthday); a man who had outlived, or, at 
| any rate, ought to have outlived, sentiment and 
romance; who had a comfortable, luxurious 
home, a eplendid managar in his eldest daughter, 
should take to himself a little insignificant chit, 
twenty-five years his junior, a chit who had been 
a governess, who was half French, who had 

either money, family, nor (in their opinion) 
beanty, or anything whatever to recommend her, 
was beyond the comprehension of any sane per- 
son, so aaid the Misses Rivers, and they were not 


| only sane, but sensible beyond their age. 


We did not dare to break the news of his im- 
| pending marriage by word of mouth; he was, 


No, he wrote to 


therm from Paris, and 


| announced that he was going to give them a 
j 


stepmother, who would be more like their sister 
than anything else, and that the marriage would 
make no real differeuce to them iu any way. 

“Such nonsense !"’ as they ejaculated, after 
the first atormy outbreak was over; “he wrote 
lixe a child, instead of a man of five-and-fifty ! 
Who was to be mistress of the house? Why Mrs. 
Who was to keep the keys, 
order the carriage, sit at the head of the table, 
invite the company to that very board? Again, 
| Mrs. River course ! 
would this make no rea! difference what- 
ever to Matilda whohad reigned supreme over 
| Mount Rivers since her eighteenth birthday ¢ 
| Matilda, who kept the keys, ordered the servante 
hither and thither, joiled in the seat of honour 
| in the big landau, patronized her poorer neigh- 
| bours, and sat at the head of her father’s 
able ! 

Matilda would now be a cipher. She would 
probably no longer be heiress to the estates. She 
would be a mere unnoticed nobody—and this 
was to make no difference! Such an assertion 
was merely adding insult to injury. 

Then, as to Caroline ; if Matilda was ambitious, 
Carrie was vain. The sums and sums she spent 

1 dress was scarcely credible ; in spite of her 

| father’s handsome allowance and constant presents 
| she was always in debt. 
Her career would be curbed. No more -sixty- 
| guinea ball dresses from Madame Elise ; no more 
ravishing cotton costumes, price fifteen pounds | 
Probably no maid all to herself, but one between 
her and Matilda ! 

These ladies were in a dreadful state of mind ! 
| If their father had been dying they could not 

have witn longer faces, perhaps not so long 

They talked of this dreadful marriage far and 
near, and realiy with such effect that nany people 
sincerely pitied “the poor Rivers girls’’ very 





added with uplifted eyes and hands, “ after 
| marrying an Earl’s daughter for his first wife |” 
Yes; his ficet wife had been Lady Charlotta 
Thyn, daughter (portionless) of the Earl of Bare 
| acres, and Matilda and Caroline were never long 
iu the society of any stranger before ‘ my uncle, 
the Earl of Bareacres,” had been, so to speak. 
dragged in neck and heele. 
Lady Charlotta *had not been, strictly speak- 
ing, beautiful, and her daughters resembled 





her 


oe ee eee 








| thick 
| unstudied and natural. 
| a slightly foreign acceat, and in a wholly be- 





more than their good-looking father, who had 
well-cut features, an upright carriage, and was a 
very young-looking man, despite his fifty-five 
winters, and looked more like a brother than s 
parent to the Misses Rivers, who, on their part, 
were ill-usel by Time; he seemed to have added 
the years to them that he had borrowed from 
their father, and though they were only ove and 
two and twenty, they were easily mistaken fer 
six or seven years more, 

People said it was their restlessness, their in- 
satiable ball.going propensities, their tempers, 
that thus aged them prematurely. In appear- 
ance they were both tall, with very neat, slim 
figures; they had sharp, turned-up noses, and 
scanty hair, Matilda was dark, with a high colour, 
rather prominent teeth, and muddy-brown eyez 
Matilda was clever. Caroline was fair, sandy 
hair, grey-green eyes, and a very good complexion; 
indeed, by stretching your imagination a little 
bit you might call her pretty ; her fair skin, her 
youth, her good figure, and her exquisite toilettez, 
went a long way. She was not clever, but she 
was no fool, and for obstinacy and tenacity of 
purpose it would have been difficult to find her 
match within the four seas. 

Some said the Misses Rivers hadonly themselves 
to blame for théir father’s second marriage. !t 
was all very well in the autumn and winter, but 
from February to July they were from home—in 
town, uuder the wing of an aristocratic relation, 
who introduced them to society for a very con- 
siderable “convideration”—-a poor but proud 
aunt who received her nieces into her smal! 
house in Chesham-street, permitting her brother- 
in-law to pay the rent, the hire of her carriage 
and horses, her wine neerchant’s bill, and a few 
other odds and ends. 

Mr. Rivers hated London, and revolted against 
‘*a house for the season,” but he had no objec- 
tion to this compromise, since Lady Augusta said 
it was vecessary that the girls should be properly 
brought out and downright cruelty to keep them 
down in the country from year’s end to year’s 
end. So the two young ladies left their dear 
papa to his own devices for six months of the 
year; and, you eee, they discovered, to their 
gorrow and indignation, that during one of their 
lengthy absences their dear papa had got into 
mischief, 

It would be hard to say which of the young 
ladies was the most embittered against this un- 
wished for intruder into the home circle, Matilda 
had had visions of marrying Lord Reckfort, a 
neighbouring and somewhat impecunious noble- 
man, whose few scanty acres marched with hex 
father’s fine property. He had thrown out more 
than one hint with regard to “looking about for 
a wife and settling dowa”—a hint which Mies 
Rivers was not slow to appropriate to herself ; 
but now, supposing her father were to be sur 
rounded by a large, young family? Supposing an 
heir was born? She knew very well that ihe 
bells that rang for his birth would ring a knell t 
all her rosy-tinted schemes, and farewell for ever 
to the prospect of a coronet. 

These ladies had at first declared that 1 
would leave the paternal roof-tree, and ta 
refuge with Aunt Augusta, but as ways and 
meons were dubious, Aunt Augusta was dubicus 
too, and strongly advised them to stay at Moun 
Rivers—at any rate for the present, and stay 
they cid. 

In due time the master of the house returzed 
home with his bride, who received a very tepid 
reception from her two daughters (daughters wh 
looked older than she did). A nobody she migh* 
be and a pruper to boot, but even they were 
obliged to acknowledge that she was not a cit 
She was tall—unusually tall—slight, very grac 


they 
ke 


(s | ful, dark, and foreign-locking. She had a pale, 
| mauch indeed ; “aud fancy a governess,” they | 

' 

| 

| 


clear, oval face, magnificent teeth and eyes, 2ud 
black hair which fell below her waist, but wx 
usually bound round and round her head in tight 
oils, Every movement bespoke grace-~ 
She spoke English with 


witching, somewhat plaintive manner ; her bear- 
ing to her step-children was deprecatory, if not 
actually humble, and she shrank back from putting 
herself forward as much as it was possible for Ser 
to do, ‘ 
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She was deferred to by her infatuated bus- 
band, gnd she in turn deferred to Miss Rivera, 
and effaced herself and all her bridal glories in 
many,tempting opportunities for display, but it 
ava&ed her nothing ; it was a case of the iuch 
aud the ell—-the more she voluntarily gave up 
the more Miss Rivers wished to seize. She 
ordered the dinner, the carriage, and the servants 
as of yore, and reinstated herself at the head 
of the table, as young Mrs. Rivera was ignorant 
of carving as one of the statues on the terrace. 

She was very quiet, rather inert and dreamy, 
passed hours in long reveries, with her hands 
lying idly in her lap, her eyes fixed on vacancy, 
and was written down by her eldest step- 
daughter as a fool—an indolent fool ! 

She was very deferential to her elderly hus- 
band, and responded to all his remarks with 
animation ; eeemed to rouse herself to study 
luis wishes, to make herself pleasant and agree- 
able, and to adapt herself to her new life; 
bub now and then, when promenading the 
woonlight terrace with him after dinner, her 
lyux-eyed relatives had remarked her from the 
windows. How she yawned on the sly? How 
vored she seemed? Lookers-on see most of the 
game. 

She was not one atom in love with their father. 
How could she be ?—a mau who had a start of 
her in life of a quarter-of-a-century? Query? 
Why had she married him ?-—for his money, cf 
course, was the prompt and natural auswer, but 
strange to say, she cared for no display. She 
dressed very plainly—too plainly for Caroline’s 
opimion, 

She preferred a drive in a little pony-trap 

all the glories of powdered servants, blood 
horses, and open carriage. 

She had never even asked to see the family 
diamonds, She had said more than once to her 
step-daughters in her pretty foreign, uot broken 
Eoglish,— 

“You father has been so gued to me---so good 
to me! Tam so grateful to him—this is such 
peace—such reat |” 

What on earth did the young woman mean ? 

In a short time, despite her retiring, unas- 
suming manners, young Mrs, Rivers had made 
herself very popular. 

“She was 30 quiet,” the servants said; “so 
geutle—such a lady!” and her youth and good 
looks and sweet low voice went a long way in her 
rayour, 

She was very different, the. household de- 

clared, “to them,” meariing anything but a 
complimentary allusion—" them, the autocratic, 
hard-to-be-pleased, ever-worrying, step-daugh- 
ters,” 
_ Her manners were so amiable. She allowed 
-hese young ladies to ride roughshod over her, 
aud they laughed to each other when they com- 
pared her to the traditional stepmother—-they 
themselves were more like that. 

Matilda never spared her, and carried her 
rudeness, her ferocity, so to speak, so far as 
even to amaze her younger and more placable 
sister, As, for instance, one day when they were 
cixcussing a new historical novel, and all were 
doubtful of one rather startling statement, Mies 
Matilda coolly remarked, as she shut up the 
HOOK ,— 

“There may be some allowance for bur igno- 
rance, but I’m surprised that you don’t know, 
Mrs. Rivers {” 

“But why—why should I know more than 
you? Why should I be better informed than 
you and Carrie?” she protested, politely. 

; “ Because,” returned Miss Rivers, bluntly, 
‘you were a governess, and had all these matters 
at your fingers’ ends.” 

Pardon me!” replied the other, colouring, 
not merely at the remark, but the stinging 
tone in which her amiable step-daughter spoke, 

« Was never @ governess,” 

_.... Then what were you! I always thought so 
\u now ; but perhaps,” with ironical politeness, 
7 i ought not to. ask.” 

“Ob, yes, certainly you may know; indeed, 

why should you not? I was companion to 






Madame de Villicre in Paris, where your father 
saw me!” 


“An! indeed?” exclaimed Mise Rivers, in a 


| her affairs. 





| 
} 





{ 





tone that implied that if there were a k wer | 
depth for impecunious ladies in the social scale 

than governess it was the situation of companion, | 
and the subject dropped. 

Being half French, it was not surprising that 
Mrs. Rivers received a good many foreign letters 
—long, long letters—on thin paper and very | 
closely written, as her relatives did not fail to 
remark, but who they were from they could not 
even guess ; their recipient was very close about | 

One thing was certain, that often | 
after post-hour she had been surprised with 
traces of tears in her face, 

Resolved not to clash iu any way with his 
daughter’s arrangements, Mr, Rivers set up a 
new equipage for his new wife-—a Stanhope 
phaeton, and a pair of blood chestnuts, who | 
stepped to their noses with their forelegs, and | 
occasionally banged the splashboard with their | 
hind one! | 

The price he gave for these he never divulged 
even to his coachman; and the latter worthy, 
though he admitted that they were the 
finest pair of horses in the county, mentally 
added, “ani a pair of real demons, and more 
than the master can manage,” but this reflection 
he prudently kept to himself; as if it got to Mr. 
Rivers’s ears, who particularly fancied himself as 
a coachman, it might cost him his very comfort- 
able situation. 

Day after day did the Misses Rivers waich 
their father and stepmother tearing down the 
ateep avenue behind the rampant chestouts, and 
fervently thanked their stars that they were not 
of the party. They did not envy Mrs. Rivers her 
drive. 

She was frightened enough too, they could see 
although she said nothing. Her face was un- 
usually pale, her eyes fixed, her lips twitched. aud 
her hands were convulsively clasped together, as 
she sat beside her husband. 

Previous to the start, whilst the horses enjoyed 
a few preliminary gambols, such as rearing up on 
end and lashing out behind—their play, as Mr. 
Rivers called it, and he liked it—he showed off | 
his own prowess as horse-tamer to the (did he but | 
know) secretly agonized trembling girl beside | 
him. 

Once she ventured a timid remonstrance after 
an unusually exciting drive, but she was pooh- | 
poohed, and told not to be silly ; there was not 
an ounce of vice about them, and it was nothing 
but their high spirits and play, 

“Play to them, death to us!” she returned. 
“T am sure we shall be killed some day !” | 

Her aseertion made her companion quite indig- | 
nant at the time; but ber words proved to be 
prophetic. 





CHAPTER II, 


One day Mr. and Mrs, Rivers were returning 
home, the chestnuts pulling like steam-engines. 
They met an engine--a traction engine—quite 
auddenly, coming round a corner of a road. 

The horses stopped, as if they had been shot 
just for one second ; then, with ove wild dash, 
wheeled right round, within a hairbreadth of cap- 
sizing the Stanhope, and galloped down the road 
like a pair of wild animals. 

Mr. Rivers had lost all control over them, and 
Mrs. Rivers over herself. Her screams only 
added wings to their feet. 

“T told you they would kill us!” she gasped 
to her companion, “and here it is. Oh!” cover. | 
ing her face with her hands as they came in con- | 
tact with the pier of a atone bridge ; and there 
was One grand crash, a sound of kicking and 
atruggling of hoofs, and it was over. | 

Some country people running up found Mr. | 
Rivers had been flung out on his head. He had | 
come against the upper pier of the bridge. He | 
was as dead asa stone they declared. She looked | 
like it too, 

The carriage was in splinters, the cushions and 
rug in the dust ; one horse lay pumping out his 
life-blood with every respication, and the other 
had kicked himself clear, and gone probably iato | 
the next county. 

It was a terrible business, Such a carriage 





accident had not been known in those parts 
before. 

A doctor was procured and two stretcher 
Mrs. Rivers was removed to a large neighbouring 
farm-house, for she breathed, the other was no 
longer he ; Mr. Rivers had become it / 

The corpse was slowly carried home on the 
shoulders of some stout labourers, aud the news 
was carefully broken to the ladies. 

They were naturally greatiy shocked and horri- 
fied at the awful suddenness of their father’s 
death, and after the first burst of grief was over, 
hastened down to the farm to see their father’s 
widow. 

She waa still insensible ; they could do nothing 
for her, She was in the hands of a inost ex 
perienced doctor; so leaving her own maid in 
attendance, they returned home, aud sat late iuto 
the night talking, and wondering. and planning, 
and occasionally lamenting the parent who a few 
houre before had been as full of lifeas themzelves, 
and who now lay stiff and stark, and motionless 
mm a stale bedroom upstairs. 

News came to them next morning carly that 
Mrs. Rivers had given birth to a daughter, who 
was @ fine healthy baby, but that she was sinking 
fast, and again the Misses Rivers hastened to 
her bedaide. 

She did not recognize them. They saw their 
new sister—a red-faced moreel—with tightly 
clenched hands, wrapped up in impromptu baby 
clothes; and Misa Rivers waa very devoutly 
thankful to Providence that it was not a buy 

The patiert was young, and made a long 
struggle for life. She regained her senses, aud 
lingered for nearly three wecks. 

At first she had called almost night and day, 
in a low, plaintive voice, for “ Nathalie.” Who 
was this Nathalie whose name was always ov 
her lips { 

She talked volubly in a foreign tongue, not 
French ; but after atime, when her seusea we 
unclouded, she resumed the English language, 
and no more was beard of Nathalie. 

She knew that her husband had been killed - 
seemed to accept it without any one telling her 
of it, and showed no emotion, shed no tears. 

“T am dying, too,” was all she murraured ; 
“and who iv to take care of my poor little baby ? 
Oh, if Nathalie was alive!” she murmured 
half to herself; “ but now there is no one—no 

me!” 

Mrs. Carson, the mistress of the farm-house 
who had attended on her patient with au un- 
wearying devotion, stoutly combatted this talk 
of dying. 

“Nonsense, mum, you'll be as well a8 ever in 
two months. There, you must not get such foolisl 
notions into your head, nor be so low about 
yourself. You've made a wonderful rally, con- 
sidering all things,” 

‘I shail be low enough,” she returned, calmly. 
“This time two months the grass will be growing 
on my grave. I want to see Miss Rivers alone 
next time she comes, 1’m going to ask her to be 
a mother to my little one, Don’t you think she 
will be good to it, Mrs. Carson ?” imploring!y 

Mrs. Carson had her own very decided opiuion 
on that head, but did not dare give it utterance. 
Her niece was Miss Rivers’ maid, and if no man 
is a@hero to his valet, no woman is a heroine to 
her abigail. 

However, in reply to her patient’s beseec! 
datk eyes, she muttered something about “ < 
one would be good to it; of course, but why 
wouldn't the child have its own mother ?” 

“ T have had some of my things brought down 

here by Lucy (Mra, Rivers’ maid)—-desk and dres- 
sing case. I want, when I cau, to look over them, 
but in any case, Mrs, Carson,you are to have this” 
producing her watch and chain from under the 
pillow, and tendering it in a very shaky thi 
hand—‘‘as a little remembrance of me. and as 
a token of gratitude for your great—great kind 
ness,” 
“ Heaven bless you, Mre. Rivers, J won't take 
it! Please goodness, you'll want it yourself,” 
standing back two steps, and throwing up her 
plump hands with a gesture of deprecation. 

“Tf I ever do want it vou can give it back t. 
tue again, but take it wow. Here, I can’t hold it 
apy longer,” and uno’er these circumstances, and 
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to save the watch from falling on the floor, Mrs, 
Carson accepted it under protest 

e afternoon Miss Rivers came to pay 
her daily visit, and was clo-eted alone with her 
1 iug companion for a long time. 

“fm sure you and Carrie thought it hard to 
bear your father marrying again,” she asked, 
frankly, lying back en her pillows and looking 
gravely at the startled visitor, “ but I did my 
beat not to trouble you, and it was not for long.” 

Oh, you will vet better, Mrs, Rivers, of course, 
you will, The doctor thinks you are much 
stronger the last two days.’ 





Ami! It’s the flicker of the candle before 
goes out,” she returned, quietiy, “and I have 
t many days, perhaps not many hours to 


s 

“How ean you talk in this way? How can 
you bear it?” demanded the other, rather hys- 
terically. She did not like to be with a person 
alone who could, as it were, look into her own 
yawning grave with calm eelf-possession; it 





eemed to briug her herse!f into the region of the | 


load 
‘Because I do not mind. Al! I care for now 
re dead. Lam going tothem. {| have not had 
happy life. Ihave seen great—great troubles, 
Ohl” covering her face with her thia hands, 
“may my darling baby have a happier lot than 
mine,” shuddering as she spoke, “She will; I 
feel it,’ once more removing her hands and Jook- 
ing at Matilda, who in her very expensive mourn- 
ing aud deep erépe veil thrown back sat on the 
edge of a ohair near the foot of the bed. 
‘I leave her in your charge, Matilda—yours 
and Carrie‘s—but you especially. You will be 
a mother to her, I know. 





in the effort. “I-—-my name was--I am 
” 

Whatever she was going to say remained 
unsaid, 

\ deathlike pallor stole over her features, her 
eyes remained fixed on her interlocutor in a 
glassy stare; there was no sigh, no struggle, 
no conflict to mark the passing away of a 
soul, 

Just as she was about to utter her name, to 
divulge the secret of her life, Death had stepped 
in with his icy fingers, and laid them on her 
ips, 

a * * * 

Miss Rivers stood for some seconds, nay, some 

minutee, with the dead woman's hand: in hers, 


| petrified, as if turned into stone ; and then, when 


she really grasped the fact that she was alone 
with the cead, she rent the whole farm-house 
with her piercing shrieke, and brought in Mrs 
Carson, her sister, the nurse, and maid, all 
running, 

It was quite true. Mrs. Rivers’ words were 
prop‘ etic for a second time. 

She had not lived many hours, as she 
predicted, and the child was now an orphan, and 
wholly dependent on the good offices of its two 
step-sistere 

It was a fine thriving litle creature, and was 
put out to nurse, 

Mrs. Rivers was buried by her own wish.by 
night, by torchlight. 

The funeral! created a great sensation in the 
county ; such a strange one was never known, 


| and crowds’ flocked to it from mere curiosity 


She is of your own | 


I kaoow you will be good to her, will you 


t 


f course Mise Rivers hastened to say, “ Yes, 
es,” with alacrity, carried away for the moment 
by her surroundings, by the dying woman's 
pleading eyes and trembling lips, 

to promise anything, and felt for the monient 
quite a glow of compassion and warmth for her 
title half-sister, 

“Talk to her about me sometimes,” said her 
mother; “and call her Pauline.” 

Her breath came with difficulty, and she Bp ke 
with av effut,-—- 

‘In my dressing-case are all my jewels. Keep 
them for her. They are raore valuable than you 
would. suppose, and the only fortune J can leave 
her—-and bury me by night.” 


She was ready | 


By vight!” echoed Miss Rivera in amaz 
ment. 
“Yes. By torchlight. It is the customin our | 
family. Let me be carried to the grave, and do | 


not lay me in a vauit, but in the ground, where 
the green grass will grow and the wind blow 
above my head.” 

* Mave you no relations who ought to know)” 
stamimered Matilda, after a pauve. 

‘I have, but I have been dead to them for 
years already. 


Mrs. Rivers,” 





said Matilda, rising, and com 


more than anything else, 

Fifty torch-bearers with mourning scarves lit 
up the gloomy graveyard, and looked weird and 
strange in and out among the trees, 

By the light of these fifty torches the coffin 
was lowered to the grave in a bright blaze of 
light, whilst the utmost parte of the churchyard 
were clothed in impenetrable gloom. 

“It was a very impressive ceremony,” some 
said; others that “it made them feel creepy, it 
was ao weird and unnvatural;” others “that it 
was theatrical; but what could you expect from 
a foreigner ?” 

ia time, fn the traditional nine days the 
talk had died away, and young Mrs. Rivers 
and her midnight funeral were al) but for- 
gotten. 


Over her grave a plain white stone was erected, | 


on which was carved,— 


“ Paunine RIvERS, 
Died May 12th, 1863.” 


And within two months from the day she 


| had se composedly talked of her death to 
| Mre. Carson the grass was growing over her 


ing closer to her patient and taking her hand in | 


her's; “ You are leaving me in your place as 
mother to your child. I solemnly promise to 
fulfil a mother’s duty by her, but tell me who are 
you? I eught to know for her sake,’ 

A dead pause, during which the dying woman 
surveyed her with a dreamy, abstracted gaze, 

“We never were told who you were,” con- 
tinued Miss Rivers, eagerly, “excepting that my 
ather met you in Paris. Yon were a dependent 
and had no relations. Your name was Warren.” 

‘*'That ia all true, excent the Jast. I wasa 
Jependent. I had no relations, The name was 
my mother’a.” 

‘Then there ts some mystery about you. You 
are not what you seem ? ” 

A sleoke of the head was ihe only answer. 

‘And who were you? What was your real 
name?’ Where did you come from! Tell me 
all this, for your child’s sake. Do, I implore 
you.” 

“It-—it does not matter,” very faintly. 
8a Rivers, She is one of you,” 

* And is she to know nothirg of her mother-— 
not even her name !” ' 

“ Yea—she is—-she shall,” half raising herself 


“She 





rave, 
: Mr. Rivers’ will was duly read, and created a 
tremendous sensation when its contents were 
known. 

He was a man of most procrastinating habite, 
and had simply re-made his will after his marriage 
in the same terms as before, always meaning to 
provide for his young wife by deed of gift, and 
always putting it off, 

There was, consequently, no mention whatever 
of her in document, much less of her child. 

The place and estate went to his eldest 
born, and a very large sum in the fands to his 
second daughter, and there was nothing for 
Pauline. 

She was, so to speak, unacknowledged by her 
father, ignorant of her mother’s name and history, 
and a little waif in the Rivers family, without 
any claims on any one, except Matilda’e solemn 
promise to her dead mother that she would fill 
her place. 

We shall see from Pauline’s own history how 
this promise wae fulfilled. 

The dressing-case was taken away promptly 
from worthy Mrs. Carson's care, but the desk, a 
shebby, old-fashioned mahogany one, was left 
behind, 

Matilda had looked into it and seen nothing 
but a bundle of letters in a foreign hand and a 
foreign language, and had told Mrs, Carzon to 








throw them into the fire and do what she liked 
with the desk. 

Mrs, Carson locked it up carefully, letters and 
all, and put it away on the top of her own big 
four-post bed, 

“Tt will come in yet,” she said, ‘‘ maybe 
little Polly will be glad to have it,” meaning 
Pauline. 

The dressing case was another matter! That 
Miss Rivers and Carrie took home with them on 
the front seat of the carriage, and opened at 
their leisure in their morning room after dinner. 
It wae black, bound with heavy silver clamps, 
very strong aud old-fashioned, and had a mono- 
gram “ P, D.” iu various places, 

When it was opened the Misses Rivers’ eyes 
were opened too, Their exclamations were low 
but emphatic. 

What rings !—what a set of turquoise and dia. 
monés !--what opals and emeralds ! and, finaily, 
in the lowest drawer, embedded in ruby velvet, 
what diamonds | 

Their own little family belongings looked pom 
pinchbeck—mere paste—in comparison. They 
were very quaint old settings ; there was a tiara, 
a storacher, a necklace, brooch, earrings, brace- 
lets. 

They must be.worth thousands, the sisters 
exclaimed to each other; they are far better 
than the Duchess of Dover’s. But why did she 
keep them locked up? Why did she never wear 
them? Why indeed ? 





CHAPTER III. 


Tre orphan, in fact, was put out to nurse with 
a respectable farmer’s wife, and throve in an 
amazing mamner—as children, who are litt'e waifs 
and strays, not infrequently do. 

The first thing she could remember was a large 
farm-house with a pond near it and littie yellow 
ducks, and a stout, merry-looking wowan, with 
very ruddy cheeks. 

This was Mra. Meadows her foster-mother. She 
lived with her till ahe was six years old, and her 
first recollections were al] of the country, and 
cowslips and buttercups and roses, and big horses, 
and hey-making-—-a snug little brown wooden cot 
beside Mra, Meadows’ wide four-poster, with a 
gay patchwork quilt. 

Very tired and sleepy-eyed she used to be from 
running about in the yard aud fields all day. 

And she was very happy, aud wished for 
nothing better than that life et the farm, and 


dreaded the etate visits twice or three times 9 


year, that were paid by two grand ladies in silk 
dresses, who came in a five open carriage which 
stopped below in the road. 

“ Your sistera have come,” Mrs. Meadows would 
declare, hurrying out to the garden or hayfield, 
and capturing her in spite of herself 

“The ladies wanted to see her,” she would 
add, “and she muat be a good girl and behave 
pretty, and come in and bave her face washed 
and have on a clean piuafore.” 

But somehow she never did “ behave pretty” 
on these ocessions but would come in very re- 
luetantly behind her kind protector with # lower- 
ing brow and one finger in her mouth, and glare 
at her relations defiantly, in return for their cold, 
critical, eteady stare, and would have to stand up 
and say “The Little Busy Bee,” or “ Twinkle 
twinkle, little star, how I wonder what you are, 
and would have to get up and walk about toshow 
how much she had grown, her sisters exchanging 
audible confidences, and evidently ‘under the im- 
pression that she was not merely stupid, but 
deaf. 

“ How plain she is—no look of us-~no breed- 
ing about Aer,” one would remark. 

“ And what a bad countenance and a loutish 
look. I euppose she takes after her mother’s 
side, She is certainly not distinguished-looking 
—J’m sure she has a vile temper.” 

These flattering criticiems always tock place 
whilst Mrs. Meadows was absent, bent on hosp: 
tality; her return, beaming behind a tray laden 
with home-made cake and elder-flower wine, was 
a signal for discreet silence. She would not hear 
a word against her protégéc—she was her idol, 
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and had taken the place of a child of her own, 
who had died two days after it was born, and I 
do believe she really, at times, fancied Pauline 
was actually her own flesh and blood, “ Missy ” 
was perfection in her eyes, and there is no doubt 
that “ Missy,” as she called her, was spoiled. 
She bad two sons—Dan, a youth of fifteen, and 
(saac, or Jack, who was about ten—both Mixsy’s 
slaves, 

Missy was the only “girl” on the premises, 
and was made a great deal of. Her remarks or 
rejoinders were quoted and circulated as wonders 
of juvenile wit, Her hair was boasted of openly 
as “spun gold” Her hands and feet were con- 
sidered marvels, and if her small head was not 
turned it was a wonder. TZhey did not think her 
unoouth or coarse ; they treated her like a little 
princess, one and all. 

Farmer Meadows took her on his knee in the 
ingle nook at night, and cracked nuts and roasted 
apples. for her, and told her fairy tales. Dan 
gave ber rides on Dobbin, and on the hay-carta. 
isaac played with ber, and made her daisy chains 
and cowslip balls, and he and she sat side by 
eite in the deep old family pew on Sundays, and 

ften—indeed, generally —-Miasy fell asleep during 
the sermon, aad rested her drowsy head upon his 
patient shoulder. 

Missy had her own garden, her kitten, her 
hickens, and was as happy as the day was long. 
“he only little cloud in ber horizon was the 
‘visit,’ which occurred about twice a year— 
an honour she dreaded with unaccountable 
aversion, 

But her haleyon days were coming to an end ; 
letters from abroad cime to the farm-~—letters 
tliat were read, re-read, and pored over by Mr. 
and Mrs, Meadows and even Dan, and there 
was a great deal of solexn talk and discussion 
those winter evenings over the logs. Frieads 
were called in to give counse! and their advice, 
aud Farmer Meadows’s own wishes were the 
sare. 

His brother was doing well in Canada, and 
wauted him and his family to join him—times 
were hard for farmers ia the old country—there 
had been several bed wet seasons, foot-and-mouth 
liseass among the cattle. It was a hard, up-hill 
life. and the Meadows’s were resolved to go and 
begin &@ new existence on the other side of the 

erring pond, 

“What was to be done with Missy ’”’ that 
was & question that waa debated with more 
anxisty than the sale of the lease, the price of 
ihe calves, and the probable results of the 
auction | 

They could not take her, the climate would be 
‘oo trying, they would be living quite in the 
rough at first, and have their hands more than 
full, Still, how hard it would be to part with 
her; she who had been with them since she was 
* fortnight old ; who had, so to speak, grown up, 
learned to walk and talk among them, snd was 
like one of themselves, 

And if leaving “ Missy’ behind was painful 
to the Meadows, if the prospect of their sepa- 
ration caused her good nurse frequeatly to 
catch her up in her arms, hug her, kiss her, 
und ery over her, what would the reality be to 
the child? ° 

She laughed and played and snowballed Jack, 

‘nd roasted chestnuts with Dan, and helped 
“Mama,” as she called her, in the dairy, never 
the change that was impending, 
, One bleak morning Missy was wrapped up in 
er best and warmest clothes and kiseed many 
times by Dan and Jack, then mounted into the 
eig in “mam’s” lap, and driven off by Farmer 
Meadows himself. 

“ Where waashe going?” she asked, aaxiously. 

“She was going home,” was the answer, ‘aud 
was to be a good girl, and had her kitty to play 
with to prevent her being lonesome—there it 
was-under the seat in a basket,” 

, The drive was long, and after asking dozens 
< queationa, she fell_asleep, aod did not wake 
up till she was being handed down from the gig 
at the side-door of a great big, grey house with 
many windows—handed down into the arms of a 
stout woudan in black, with a very red face. 





: 





“So this is the child,” she said, as she deposited 
her on the flags beside her, and turned round and 
looked her over. “She is not a Rivers, anyhow,” 
in a tone of contemptuous deprecation, 

“No, and maybe that’s no loss,” returned Mr. 
Meadows, indignantly ; “and she’s 2 bowny girl, 
anyway. Noone can deny that,” 

“Well, well, we will not fail out about her 
looks,” said theother. ‘ Come in, Mra. Meadows, 
and have a bit of dinner and something warm to 
drink after your long drive, and you too, farmer 
if you'll just drive into the yard, there’s a man 
will take the horse. The family is away now— 
not coming home this while.” 

The invitation wos declined at first ; but after 
very pressing entreaties and some whispering 
between the farmer and his wife, they descended 
and had dinver in the housekeeper’s room. 

Missy noticed that Mrs. Tatf, the housekeeper, 
drank a great deal of yellow stuff out of a bottle, 
and laughed a great deal, and seemed very goud- 
humoured as dinner went on. She sat on 
“mam’s” knee, with her kitten hugged in her 
arms, and refused bo eat. 

She felt that something was going to happen, 
and was resolved that she would not stay in this 
big house with the woman with the red face. 

No, no, she would not let “mam’s” out of her 
sight ; where she went Missy went. After a 
time the farmer and his wife were taken round to 
see the state rooms—the banqueting-hall, the 
picture-gallery, the big yellow saloon—and Mrs. 
Taff became loquacious and confidential and even 
affectionate, to Mrs. Meadows. She imparted 
that the eldest of them,” meaning Mise Rivers, 
“waa guing, they said, to be married-——but she 
would believe it when she saw it.” 

“No,” in answer to a query that Missy did not 
hear, although she clung like a limpit to mam’s 
hand, “ no picture of her anywhere.” 

Then there was a long whispered talk in a 
window, and “ main’s” cried a great deal, and 
seemed to be urging something on the housekeeper, 
who looked at Misay very sharply and said “‘ Yes,” 
and then farmer Meadows looked at hie watch, a 
big silver one, the size of a turnip, aud said,-— 

“Mary, we must be going. But get it over 
sharp, “and in a few moments the gig was at the 
side door with him in it; then his wife turned to 
take leave of her foster child,— 

“Good-by, my blessed!” she said, “ when 
you’re a grand young lady you won't forget your 
old ma’ms, and when you can write a letter you'll 
write to her I’m sure. Be a good girl, my 
treasure, and Heaven keep you ! .’ 

“No, no! I'm going too!” she screamed, 
clasping both hands tightly round her neck, 
“Tt not stay here, Vl go too! Ob! don’t 
—-don’t leave me!” 

But her tears and prayers availed nothing. 

“Come along, Mary—come along. You must, 
you know,’ ssid her husband, impatiently (with 
alla man’s horror of a sceme): and in the end she 
was torp away by main force trom her beloved 
mam’s neck, by Mrs. Taft's vigorous arms and held 
back, whilst she got into the dog-cart and was 
rapid)y driven away, and then she was let go. 

In oue second she darted aiter them like the 
wind, her hands outstretched, her hair streaming ; 
but, needless to say, that though they saw the 
little figure in pursuit they drove remorselens!y 
on, and she gave up the chase when she could run 
no further, and flung herself down on the wet 


realising what was going to happen to her and | hard gravel, and gave way to 9 passion of tears | 


and despair, 
In the end someone came and fetched her, not 
Mre. Taft, but a good-humoured girl called Phoobe, 


who dragged her in by ove arm, vearly pulling it | 


out of its socket, and pushing her into Mrs. Taii’s 
sanctum, said,— 
“There she is ! 
cat,” 
‘Wild cat or not, she’s to sleep with you, 


She is a regular little wild 


| Phoobe,” returned Mrs, Taff, with a loud lsugh 


“and I make no doubt that we will soon tame 
her. 


her upstaira.” 

But she declined to eat even bread-and-butter 
and sugar, and having been undressed and put in 
Phoebe’s bed in a very. shabby little room, she 
cried herself to sleep. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mayy and many a night Pauline repeated the 
same thing, and cried herself to sleep, and had 
good reason to, 

What a sad change had befallen her! No 
longer the baby of the ‘amily, the pet of the 
household, She was “nobody's child,” and left 





Give her some bread and butter and take | 


to shift entirely for hercelf. It was no one’s 
business to look after he: 


|} They saw that she came in to meals in the 
| housekeeper’s room, and Phebe now and ther 


brushed her hair and fastened her frock, but che 
was left entirely to her own devices. 

Mrs, Taff could not and wou!d not be bothered, 
Mise Rivers left no directions, except that she 
was to be taken in. 

And Phosbe had a sweetheart who occupied 
nicst of her time, 

Grant, the gardener, was an crosa as two 
aticks, and always slammed the big gate im the 
child’a face if he saw her comipg near to his 
domains, 

Jane, the cook, pro tem. (kitchen-maid when 
the house was full) was kind to her, and let her 
go with her to milk the cows, and sit beside the 
hearth on a@ little creepy stool in the kitchen - 
aud Tom, the cowboy, was another ally ; so she 
gradualiy descended from the servants’ hall and 
found her level in the kitchen, and in the end 
spent most of her time in that apertmwent. 

Once or twice Mrs. Taff had said,— 

“Send that child out of the kitchen ; she has 
no busimess there,” but after a while she was 
allowed to remain unncticed. 

She was out of the way, no trouble, and wos 
welcome ; so she spent al! her time indoors with 
Jane, generally sitting close to the big fireplace, 
on 9 low three-legged stool, nursing a grimy 
kitten ; and Phoobe one day, in a sunden buret 
of good-humour dubbed her “ Cinderella.” 

The name fitted her exactly, and was adopted 
by the household as an excellent joke, and re- 
mained her nickmame for many a long year. 

She knew the story. She had heard it in those 
happier times when she sab on Farmer Meadows’s 
knee, and she was quite proud of being called 
“ Cinderella.” 

Did net the fairy godmother come ina coaen 
and ix, and take her away in great splendour ? 
Why should she not have a fairy godmother, 
too ? 

She threw out a few hinte om this subject to 
Phoebe, who langhed immoderaiely at the idea, — 

“ Hiess ua and save ne!” she exclaimed, with 
her hands upon her hips, “what next! Why, 
child, you have no belongings—no more than the 
pump in the yard; no oue even knows the name 
of your mother’s people. The sooner you get 
such foolish ideas out of that head of yours the 
better, You'll be Cinderella all your life. Just 
look at the holes in your frock ! and my good 
ness gracious ! did one ever see the ike! You're 
more like s little beggar than anything else that 
you are?’ 

All the same, she never volunteered to mend 
any of the yawning rents which the child had 
got in running wild through the woods with Tom, 
the cow: boy. 
| Her very, very respectable wardrobe, which 
| had been put together by Mrs. Meadows’s care- 
| ful, clever fingers, more nearly resem led the 
i property of a scarecrow than anything else, but 
| she bad been little more than a year at Mount 
Rivers, and it had never been replenished. 
| it was the second summer after her arriva} 
| there when her two sisters, a train of servants, 
| and many visitors came down. 

She was now nearly eight years old, and a 
| veritable wild, unkempt, neglected child. 
| Mra, Taffs addicted to the yellow bottle re- 
| duced ber to a state of chronic somuclence when 
| 
' 

! 
{ 


the house was empty. 

Phoebe was idle, lazy, and a great flirt, and di! 
not consider chat she had veen bired as nurse 
maid: so she told Jane, in Paulinve’s hearing, 
with o toss of her red head. 

But Jane was ber friend. Jane cobbled up ber 
frocks, and patched and let them down, but her 
efforts made mattere but little better 


| She was, as she said herself, but a poor hand 


with the needle ; and Jane took her with her to 
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church on Sunday evenings—in fict, Jane was 
her patroness and I am afraid she had a very 
uupromising-lookixg client. 

There was great.bustle previous to the arrival 
of the Misses Rivers and their guests. Rooms, 
long, unopeved, were swept and dusted, covers 
taken off the furniture, and in some cases walls 
scoured, 


The gardeu walks were all raked, quantities of | 


flowers and fruit sent in by the surly Grant, but 
no thought of making Pauline presentable | 
occurred to anyone's mind 
She returned one aft ernoon late from 1 may 
in the woods iu a deplorable state of tatte ers, 
locks layin g loose over her should ers, her a 
bat with half the crown unsewn, her be re arms 
and hands and face bur to 
and was caught in this condition by a very smart 
lacy’s maid, whom she had, of course, never seen 
», and who hustled her up, just as she was, 
sisters «rer sipg-room., 
There she found a high nosed old lady in gold 
vectacles, Lady Angusta, and her two sisters, 
eady dressed for dinner. 
There was a roaring, huge fire in the 
for the room 
occupied, 
Close to it sat Matilda, in pale 
juare, and trimmed with white satin. She 
vald scarcely take her eyes off this garment as 
she was ushered into the room. 





& rich 








uM 
a 
aly 


chimney 
was large and had been long un- 


nahogany, | 


bh ue satin, cut | 





She was glad of the chance ; it was better 
than roamiug about the plantations alone, for Tom 
was too busy to play with her nowadays. 

Occasionally she met her elder sister (she had 
| ordered her rags to be mended), and she was not 
; 80 deplorable an object, though her frock was 
| sadly faded and patched. 


| Matilda managed house as before, and kept 


| Mrs, Taifto her work, and in terror, but one after- 

noon was off her guard, and she received an unex- 
pected order to get out some very valuable old 
| Dresden china ornaments for the table, and was 
3 | not in a con tition to comply with this demand. 

She was not ina condition to move such deli- 

| cate an A velusble things, but all the same she 
| mounted a chair in the store closet, and handed 
them d own one by one to Phosbe, and Pheebe left 
| with her « 
| the chair, to keep it steady. 
At thie moment Mrs. Taff took out the centre- 
| piece-—~a kind of candelabra—and letting it slip, 
tried to recover it—-in vain, Indeed, she gave a 
scream of dismay as it fell on the stone floor, aad 
was smasbed into a hundred pieces. 

Hearing Matilda’s voice coming dow: 
| sage, she turned 
aud said,—- 

“T'll say you did it.” 

Before she had time to expostulate Matilda 
was in the doorway, her face in a biaze, her eyes 
She was too 


the pas- 
to Pauline with a hoarse voice, 





ms full, whilet Pauline atood holding | 





“None; I did nothing,” she sobbed out at 
last. 

“Oh, I say! come now,” expostulated the boy, 
reproachfully 

‘* Yo was Mrs. Taff, the housekeeper. She 
dropped the china candlesticks, and said, “T’ll 

it was you,” she burst out, passionately ; 
“and then Matilda came in, and said it cost two 
hundred pounds, and she beat me hard over the 
head, and neck, and arms—see,” pushing up her 
poor bruised bare shoulder ; “but it wasn’t me ; 
it was Mra Taf. She's a wicked. —wicked 
woman,” 

And who is Matilda?” inquired the two new 
comers, in a breath. 

Matilda is Miss Rivers, my sister,” ehe blurted 
out, 

‘ What!” cried the elderly gentleman, 

“what do you mean, my good child? What 
is your name—what are you called?” putting 
his hand under her chin, and holding up her 
face. 

“T'm called Cinderella,” she returned, quickly, 
interpreting the dubious glances cast upon her 
ahabby frock and poor, ill-cared for appearance ; 
“but my real name is Pauline Rivers.” 

She was glib enough, you see; being brought 
up in the society of “her elders had given her a 
bold and ready tongue. 

By this timea number of people were assembled 
on the grass outside, and a silvery, feminine voice 
was heard calling out,— 

“ Lord Rockfort, Lord Rockfort, what are you 
doing in that dismal old place? Whom have you 
got hold of '” 

The owner of this dulcet tone was Carrie, her 
stepsister, and presently his lordship emerged, 
leading her by the hand, a sorry spectacle, with 
tangled hair, battered hat, patched frock, broken 
boots, weals on her hands, and the marks of tears 
aud a blow on her face. 

“T have got hold of a young lady,” he re 
turned, stauding on the steps, and addressing 
Carrie end the assembled gaping crowd, “ of 
a young lady, Miss Rivers, who calls hersel’ 


| Cinderella, and who tells me that she is you 





Here a loud titter ran round among the as- 
sembled ladies, who evidently thought the 
whole thing was a joke got up for their amuse- 


ment, and were quite ready to be easily 
pleased. 

A dead silence ensued, and Lord Rockfort 
aaid,—— 


“Is she renlly your sister, Miss Rivers?” 


| house in the pleasure ground tenanted by nothing | aidressing himself to Matilda, who had joined the 


party, and was surveying the scene with livid face 


© teal aendiens $*: enema talg | Tivetted on the fragments. 00 angry | 
aon Sota do. Matilda, bal! +5 speak, and Mrs. Taff, from the chair above, 
rising, “what is this? You don’t mean to say | ; : . , 
that this awful- looking object is Pauline ¢” } as pointed one finger at her scapegoat. 

So it seeus,’ ’ eaid Lady A oh ta, . rutin ‘sing | [a a second Matilda seized her by the shoulder, 
her through her spec noe fo "a pos ot - "it ing | her hard fingera pressed into her unprotected 
te ‘ Py ¢ a 7 r 
pr a arab.” P gular little | neck, and with the other hand she hit the child 

tt } ‘ a =? | hard with the palm hard on the cheek, and, not 

She has been allowed to ran wild,” exclaimed | on tent with this snatched up a yard measure 
Carrie, indignants i a as a. 
«“ it's ecandslous’ Matilda! Quite disaraceful that lay close to her hand, and laid it about her 
aa! ead r’ 6 . + 3 . 
You st hanes cheahta? os tUl. | hands, and arma, and veck ina kind of blind 
¢ Dou ° ry . ° 
poe i 2° ig ae . - fury, exclaiming as she did s0,— 
All very wel sik, onigs,” put in the maid ab iA , ae 

ut Mrs. Taff do say there ain’t doing uothing } Two hundred pounds’ worth of china! Two 

with her, She's like @ wild Indian, and won't | buadred pounds’ worth of china! Ob, you hate- 
} iid Indian, i Fh mi Saitgy Png: ch tg 
wear good clothes, but tears everything to tatters, | ful little wretch | You did it om purpose ! : 
and ia just a litth svage.” ‘ More blows. Pauline did not speak, she did 
I'm sure she looks it,” agreed Matilda, glaring | nol even cry out whilst she acted as whipping- 
at her stepsister. “ What’sto be done} Sup- | 8'7! for Mra. Taff, who still stood upon the chair, | youngert sia! er,” 

e any one was to see her?” with a face of | 98 if petrified at the catastrophe. 
horror.» | At length her siater’s arm was tired, and push- 

Oh, there's no fear of that, mise. She lives | ng her violeutly from her, she thrust ber out of 
»¢ he kitcher re turned ree pe ey ally. . t ra Denven, dent Bot me see you again on 

she ought co be looked after—-to have a; , ’ - ne aoe omy 
maid,” said Lady Augusta, decisively. [tv'emot | “2 i she, only too glad to excape, too proud to 
respectable.” | exculpate herseif, fled along a passage downstairs 

Yee, that's ail very fine,” returned her eldest | 224 headlong out of the bouse, to an old summer- 

“ 
niece; “but who is to do it? We have only | 
brought just as many serv: papi! but bate, and ants and spiders. 
Nets B. OES SNARES Se wa | Leaning her throbbing head on her wealed | 
1ave all plenty to do without looking after this | ; 
} 


young ourang outang, It will be best t 

ber alone for the present, and after I’m 

she shall Bo to some sc hool, Here Mart in,” to 

her maid, “ take her away; don’t let her come 

near me, and don’t let us see her again. 

perfect little horror, Keep her out 
" 


leave 
naar ried } 


of sight, 


woastever you do, 
Aod ‘bua she was dismissed, and went down- 
stairs with a bursting heart, but too proud to | 


ery, clenching her small hands with the effort t 
keep ack her tears, 

Now y thi it there was a tribe of servants iu the 
kitchen, and Jane was dethroned there, she had 
no sanctuary, 

She dared not be seen upon the stairs nor in 
any publie part of the house. She li ved most] 
out. of-doors, creeping up to bed at dus k, like a | 

te altby little thief. 

The was & gres.t deal of gay company ; ladies 
in lov aly dressess playing arc hery or croguet on 
the lawn; riding, driving and picnic partic 5 
inners and dances all pressed into a week or ten 
days, many besides < ming and going, and great 
trunks full of dresses for the wedding from 
London, j 

Pauline saw and knew all these 
post in the background. She saw grand dinners 
being served up, with roast, aud game, and fish, 
and soups, and sweets, and ices; whilst she was 
despatched to bed with a bone and a crust ! 

Now and then she wae allowed to run mg 
downstairs from the housekeeper's room to the 
Jarder or kitchen, aad to carry parcels, &c, 


a 


She's a | 


things fre m her | 


aud blistered hands she wept and sobbed as if 
| her little heart would break. 


| — of neighbouring ears. There was no one 
to hear her but the birds ; no haman being ever 
came into this part of the pleasure ground called 
“ the wilderness,” bus to-day was the exception 
that proved the rule. 

Suddenly she was aware that the door was 
| darkened, and, looking up, beheld two gentile- 
/ men, a middle-aged man, with a nice kind face 
and a youth, in fact, little more than a boy, 
who were gazing at her with an unmistakable 
curtonty. 

What is the matter, child?” said the old | 

gentleman, as she called him to herself, though | 

| he was not really more than forty; “what are 
| you crying for? Tell me.” - 
She maintained a dead silence, and gazed at 
| him ia amazement as she tri 2d in vain to stifle 
| her long drawn sobs. 
| “Is it this?” said the boy, pointing to her 
; face, which burned painfully, and showed the 
mark of five fingers imprinted on her cheek, 

“More likely that, ” returped the other. 

i §* Look at her hande and arms all b ruised and in 
| red “weals, S me one has been beating her. She 
| looks haif wild,” in a low voice. ‘ Cote,’’ he 
| added, sitting down beside her and speaking in a 
| different tone, “ what have you been doing to get 
| yourself into ‘such trouble, eh? Tell wa 
i 








ail about yourse Wha 
in ¢” 


| 





' 


| 
| 
|r 
' 


lt 


' 
! 
' 
} 
} 
{ 
} 
| 


erape have you been | until a fitting wardrobe was 


| and lurid gaze. 


" She is our half-sister—-half-witted,” r 


! turned Currie, the most ready iv this terrible 
| She wept and sobbed for a long time, and re- | emergency. 


“ Please, don’t mind her; let her 
be sent away. Here, come with me,” approach- 
ing quickly, and holding ont her hand, as if, she 
were half afraid the child would bite her. 

“T won't go with you; you are as bad as 
Matilda,” she returned, caclabion back, “I’m 
not half-witted, although I do live in the 
kitchen.” 

In the end she consented to be led away by 
Lord Rockfort, who hai been her discoverer. 
He put a few pointed questions to her as he 
—_ her to Jane—queations that she answered 

3 frankly as she could. Flow long she had been 
| at Mount Rivers, who taught her how old sive 
was ? 

Vufortunately for Matilda he took a very un- 
| flattering view of her conduct. A stormy sceve 
ensued between them, prevarication and ieee 
ralities were useless against plain facts; and the 
upshot of it all waa that, thanks to Pauliue’s un- 
timely appearance, the match was broken off, as 

Lord Rockfort positively declined to ally himself 
with Cinderella's sister, 

He had had a glimpse behind the scenes just 

in time, and beat a hasty retreat from the matr- 
monial paradise i in store for him. 

It can easily be imagined that Pauline was le" 
| popular than ever after this awful catastroplie. 

the was kept up in her own room a prisonue 
prepared for her, 


{ and then she was despatched to a school, that 
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iaced neatly the whole length of England 
i2tween her and Mount Rivers. 


CHAPTER V. 


PavLing was sent to school, as we have already | 


remarked, a long, long journey, all alone, second 
class, under charge of the guard, with a card 
with ber name and address sewn on her jacket, 
just as if she was a parcel by goods’ train. She 
cravelled from seven in the morning till seven at 
night, was transferred into a branch line, which, 
after another hour’s journey, brought her to a 
ainall country town. Here she was met by a 
porter who had been on the look-out for her, and 
who shouldered her box and grufily bade her 
follow him out of the station, which she did, 
though nearly ready to drop with fatigue and 
hunger, for a couple of etale bath buns and a glass 
of milk had been her only refreshment during 
the whole day. 

For fully half a mile they walked—he ia front 
aud she behind—up the principal street, which 
was on the side of a steep hill, then down, and 
through a narrow-paved road out into the 
suburbs between high-walled gardens and fields. 
At last, to Pauline’s great joy, they came toa 
‘ull stop before some ruety iron gates, and an 
immense, old-fashioned red brick house, with 
numbers of tiny windows, and a very steep flight 
of steps up to the hall door. 

They rang, and were admitted into a stone 
hall, and Pauline futo a little parlour, where ske 
found three elderly ladies at tea, They stared 
very hard at her, as if she were quite some new 
ariety of child; but seeing that she did not 
bite, and was both tired and hungry, they gave 
her each a fish-like shake of the hand, and 
invited her to take off her hat, ond have some 
ead-and-butter and tea, 
She nearly fell asleep before the meal was 
ver, and was conducted upstaira—a long way, 
t seemed near the top of the house-——where she 
‘s shown a bed, into which she crept the mo- 
went she had pulled off her clothes, and instantly 
was in the arms of Morpheus. 

Next morning she was awoke by a loudly 
‘langing bell, aud a great subsequent noise of 
talking and squabbling and splashing of water, 
and, looking about, saw four or five other girls, 


all a good deal older than herself, up and dress- 
Sa 


9 





“Here, you new-comer,” cried one of them, 
“get up at once—no lying in bed here, it’s six 

‘clock. Come, out you jump, and let us have a 
squint at you,” 

Very reluctantly she slid out of bed, still rub- 
mug her eyes, and stood in the middle of the 
floor bare-footed in her night dreas. The apart- 
ment opened into another and much larger 
tormitory, and a number of girls, half dressed, 
focked to the door to join in this inspection of 
the new arrival, 


Lawsl what an ugly little elf!” cried a fat | 


girl, with quantities of curly red hair, and bare, 
;lump white shoulders. 

“ Grandmother, graudmother, what cyes you 
nave got!" added another, as she stood in the 
doorway, with brush in hand. 

“There, you may get on your clothes,” re- 
uarked the girl who had called her, “we don’t 
want to see any more of you, you toad-faced 
ttle wretch! I suppose you know the nice 


character you have had sent here by your own 


sisters j” 

“No-—and I don't care what they say,’ 
returned, defiantly. 

“Oh! no; but perhaps other people do,” 
nie: “You are said to be a malignant, 
talicious diar by your own flesh aud biood— 
deceitful and wicked to the last degree—-a 
tegular bad lot. That's the reason you have 
“cen put among us big girls, because Miss Jones 
t0€8 Rob Want you to poison the minds of the 
younger children ; and we will keep you in order, 
Mi * Sapphira! None of your lies or deceitful 
ways with us,” 
_, 2t¥ name is not Sapphira,” she cried, with 
» suing eyes, for she had a good knowledge of the 

i¢ if of nothing else, “and I don’t teil lies, 
Ut ny sisters do.” 


she 


ironically, 





| 
| 
| 


“Oh, of course,” sarcastically. ‘And pray 
what is your name, spitfire ?”” 
“My name is Pauline.” 
‘Pauline! My. How fine! 
they call you for short? Polly #” 
“No, I was always called something else.” 
* Something else? Well, what was it? Come 


And what did 


| don’t be all day about telling us, and you'd 











better look sharp, for if you are not in the 
schoolroom when the bell goes you get no break- 
fast!” 

“They called me Cinderella,” she returned, 
boldly, unabashed by much derisive giggling, 
and then commenced her toilet, And, strange to 
say, by that name she was always known at 
school, and she was there for no lees than nine 
years. Sometiares it was abbreviated to “ Cindy,” 
sometimes Nellie, and she waa still. Cindy or 
Cinderella Rivers when she was quite grown-up 
and went into long dresses, 

The school she was sent to was very large, 
very cheap, and by no means select. There were 
sixty girls, from ten to eighteen years of age. 


They were fed and housed and tsught for thirty- | 


five pounds a-year, so [ need scarcely wmeution 
that the board and accommodation was of the 
least luxurious description, 

The schoolroom was a huge apartment, look- 
ing out on the yard. It had four bare, narrow 
tables running down the middle, and desks ali 
round, Here they lived, ate their frugal meals, 
aud learnt their lessons. One of the Misses Jones 
presided over their mental, or as the case might 
be, physical food, at the end of three tables ; and 
the French governess, a little eallow woman, with 
a knitted covering on her head, at the other. 
The food was simply vi/e—stale bread and 
dripping—bot water and milk for breakfast, and 
dinners it would be hard indeed to say of what 
kind of meat. It was generally a miscellaneous 
stew, and Pauline often heard the big girls hint 
that it was most likely the remains of some 
animai who had died a natural death. They 
were always delighted when the dinner consisted 
of huge piled dishes of boiled cockles, for they 
knew then what they were eating, which was of 
itself a rare treat, 

Very often they were very hungry, and those 
girls who had pocket-movey carried on a traffic 
with the day-scholars for buns, oranges, tarts 
and meat pies. Those were the lucky girls who 
had money—pocket-money. Cinderella never 
iad a farthing, never had a letter, never went 
home for the holidays. In time she lived down 
her bad reputation. She was guick and bright 
at lessons, and made rapid strides, for she liked 
learning, and was ashamed to feel her deplorable 
ignorance. 

A great girl of eight, who could neither read 
nor write, was au object of wonder and contempt 
to her school-fellows. They went for hateful 
walks two-and-iwo every day, and always the 
same road, always the same distance. Some of 
the elder girls, among whom she still herded, 
were wont to find little three-cornered notes 
under stones and leave others in their places. 
They had too much liberty, One Miss Jones out 
walking had not sufficient eye-power te look after 
sixty girls. These big girls, too, had grand 
supper parties in their own room, at which she 
assisted, more as an humble retainer than a guest, 
Cinderella washed the tooth tumblers, fetched 
water, &c., and was suffered to seat herself at the 
edge of the cloth spread on the floor (N.B. a 
sheet), and partake of the least choice of the deli- 
cacies before her company 

“Has anyone seen the little grey man this 
time }” said Fanny Gibbs, the red-haired girl, at 
one of these convivial meetings, as she glanced 
round the table, glass in hand. 

“No, no one yet,” returned Amelia Stocker, 
the lanky dark girl who had ordered Cinderella 
out of bed the first morning. 

“T don’t believe there’s any such person,” said 
Fanny, “it’s all rubbish and nonsense ; and, any- 
way, it’s a very odd thing that /'ve never seen 
him.” 

“Don’t shout till you are out of the wood,” 
cried her vis-a-vis. 

“No, I won’t; avd, anyway, here’s his very 
good health,” quaffing off her raspberry vinegar. 


“Here, Lottie, I see you are waiting for the 
tumbler--(to another); mind you drink his 
health too.” 

| Indeed, Til do nothing of the sort,” turning 
a little pale. “Tf you had seea him as IT have, 
you would not be so polite to him,” shaking her 
head. 

“Who is he? When did you see him? What 
is he like?” inquired Cindereila, breathlessly. 

“Listen to her little petition,” said Faany, 
| derisively, “ Dces not Cindy Rivera know about 
the little grey map, and ali the queer people in 
this hateful old house ¢” 

“No, she does not,” put in ancther, " and 
what's the use of telling her. Anyway,” iooking 
at her, contemptuously, “little peop!e should be 
seen and not heard,” and then they changed tlie 
subject. 

But Cioderella was on her mettle to find out 
the mysiery, and soon was told many strange 
things by means of her friend, Letty Thompson, 
who slept in the lower dormitory. 

This old house was let to the Miss Jones's for 
& mere song. 
| It was the family mansion of a line now nearly 
extinct. 

The last male heir had been lost in an Arctic 
expedition, and two maiden ladies who owned it 
preferred to live in London to this out-of-the-way 
country town 

Besides, it was a huge place, and would take 
tribes of servants to keep it in order, and it had 
no land about it to naake it worth anyones while 
to occupy as a country place. 

There was only a great long wilderness of a 
garden at the back, to which you went by a 
| tunnel under the yard, 

Near the gate ther 
planted and some broad beans. 

The walks were made of coal-dust, and made 
the place look gloumier than ever ; then, beyoud 
this, the only cultivated place, was a great 
wilderness, a mass of high grass, high box, old 
apple-trees, gvuoseberry and currant bushes, al! 
lashed together by “ Robin round the hedge,” and 
everywhere weeds, gigantic weeds, 

No one, not the most adventurous, ever pene- 
trated more than a few yarda—-the region had a 
bad name, 

Besides this there were two large yards, the 
outer full of tumble-down atabiing ; the inner 
series of rooms like offices and chamber 
and dark. 

The girls used to try and play hide-: 
among them, but the cobwebs, th 
| flooring, and the dust were too overpowering. 

No one could tell what they had been used for, 
but there was accommodation in them for at least 
fifty servanis, 

The hotise itself was full of loug passages, sharp 
corners, narrow dark staire, and rooms in thie 
most unexpected places, the very most pro er and 
suitable home for ghosts, 

The top story was held to be the place where 
they chiefly walked, and the girls said it was a 
very odd thing the Miss Jones’s slept @// on the 
first floor themselves, left the secoud to the 
young children and Mademoiselle, and the third 
to the big girls alone. 

The servants siept below in the basement, flatly 
-efusing to sleep eleewhere 

Cinderella discovered that she was greatly in 
request to run messages upstairs in the dusk. 
“Tgnorance was bliss” in her case and she being 
good-natured was proud and pleased to do the big 
girls’ errands, but after she knew more she re 
membered how every face in the room would be 
fixed on her with an expression of nervous expec- 
tancy as she returned from her nsission. 

One night Fanny went downstairs after they 
had retired to their rooms to borrow a novel from 
a girl in the second floor, Fanny read in bed 
burning her own candles, It’s a merey that they 
were not all burnt alive, for she was most careless 
and the old wood wae like tinder. 

After a time, her compauions beard her coming 
down the passage-—-then asmothered shriek —then 
a rush and a beating of her hands on 
| It was quickly opened, and she fell iato the room 
| in a dead faint. 

















the door, 





(To be continued.) 
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Yh 
FPACETLE. 
a 
Hx meoited): “Yes, I know two men I 
thoroughly admire.” She; “Indeed. Who's 
the other one?” 
wannMa: “Bobby, what are you doing in 
ce pavtry ?” Bobby: “ Ob, I’m just putting a 


w things away, grandma,” 

VERS ‘ How did you like 
poems $ Mrs. McGinnis: ‘*T lai 
great pleasure 


my last book of 
it aaide with 


h may be said on 
wo women talking 


Peorie never know how mt 
both sides until they hear 
over a garden wall, 

ATTLE are dumb animals, but by gathering 
themselves together they can make themselves 
herd, 

Waltn! The Regular 


usual ateak, sah 7?” 
‘N Bring me 


‘ rt No, 1 am tired to-night 
% piate f bash,” 


‘ 


‘ . : .* 
v Oh, ves, indeed, 


too poor to get here. 


You see, they 








W weren't you asked to the Van Noodle 
reception?" “Mrs. Van Noodie said my com 
plexton would he new wal! paper.” 
DaveutTer: “ Papa went off in 
humour this morning.’ Mother 
7 rot 


That reminds me. 1 forsrot 


’ 


lash with 

great good 
My goodness 
to ask him for any 


money 
foraeR: “So you wish my daughter for your 
wife? He (gallantly ‘Partly that, :oadam, 
and partly that you might be my own mother-in- 
a 
Ww. 





nuy: “ Why did you discha’g your man?” 

‘He was too ignowant, Wheneveh I waa 
writing a lettah and wanted to know how to spell 
a word, he had to look in « dictionawy.” 

“Weer, friends,” said a Scottish clergyman, 
recently, “the kirk ix urgently in need of siller, 
and as we have failed to get money honestly, we 
will have to see what s bazaar can do for us,” 

Orrice Boy (to Butcher): “Mr. Serial wants 
ixpenny wort: of sliced hara wrapped up in the 

tinuation of the story you sent him yesterday 
with the sausages,’ 


Dow 
Algy : 


4 





Young ARtisT: 
ab ignoramus as Puff 


it’s an outrage to have such 

re on a hanging committee.” 

Friend: “No judge of art, eh?” Young 

Artist : ‘‘ He is o hailf-idiot. Why, sir, he thought 
cows were horses.” 

New Girt (timidly):.“ I s’pose you are a fine 
eook, mum” Young Mistress: “ Bless me, no ; 
I don’t know a thing about it.” New Giri (re 
lieved) : “ Then we'll get on famous, mum. I don’t 
either.’ 

* Josson made quite a hit when he made his 
first appearance on the stage.” “ What was his 
part?” The ghost in Handet/ He appeared 
five minutes ahead of time, and the effect on 
Hamlet was very fine,” 





Iv isn’t getting into trouble that’s har 
the philosophical young man, ' 


1,” waid 
it’s getting out of 






it ‘ Yes,” replied lie Wishington, “I 
of that evewy time I twy to wepoze in a | 
mock,” 
Dinas: “T received a letter from your brother 


Jack this morning.” Mrs, Dink 
jear old characterist 
‘ 


: * Ab, one of 
ic letters, I'll be bound.” 


ke: “Yes; wanted to know if I couldn’t let 
hin have five pounds for a month or so.” 

Dogs your artiat friend paint portraits true 

ife?” “He did at first, but he has learned 


better.” Indeed?” “Yea; the first two or 
mroissione he executed were so true to 
the sitters refused to take the pictures,” 
ANxioUs MotTHeR : “ My dear, I am afraid that 
young Man you are engaged to will not make a 
good husband, He seems very hard to please.” 
Pretty Daughter: “Hard to pleese? 1 should 
say he was. He never even thought cf marrying 
anyhody until he met me.” 
Waat do yer think of the income tax?” 
i Plodding Pete. “ T ain’t got no objections 
to it,” replied Meandering Mike, ‘* Only it does 
eem fer me that the Government might go the 
whole length ov the string, au’ pervide every 
man with an income ter fit it,” F 


1ree a 
life that 


la 








) do you ever invite your poor relations to | 





| Wire: “Do newspaper writers sit up all 


| night?” Husband: “I believe so.” “That 
| explains it, then.” ‘“ Explains what?” “The 


| household department of this paper recommends 
roast potatoes for breakfast. One would have to 
sit up all night to have the oven hot enough.” 

Sus: “You know, Reggie, that girls are being 
called by the names of flowers now, and my 
sister suggested that I should be called Thistle.” 
Reggie: “Oh, yes, I see; because you are so 
sharp.” She: “Oh, no; she said it was because 
a donkey loved me.” 

* Don't talk about life insurance companies to 
me,” said Mrs. Waggles, indignantly. “ They 
, aren'h any good, Why, when my poor husband 
| lay a-dyin’ I sent word to the Profitable Assur- 
ance Company to come up and insure his life 
right away, and, do you know the wretches 
wouldn't do it.” 

“Donr’? you like Professor Knowall?” asked 
one girl “Oh, dear no!” replied the other 
girl, “he’s so fatiguing.” “He has the reputa- 
tion of being very clever.” “ That's why I don’t 
like him. When he talks you have to listen to 
what he is saying, or you can't reply to his 
| remarks,” 

A LaDy visitor, calling on an old man who was 
ill, asked him a great many questions, The old 
man, getting very tired, said: “I wish I hed 
plenty of money and nothing to do.” The lady 
| visitor sharply said: “And what would you do 
| then?” “Why, I'd go about and mind other 
people’s business,” was the cutting reply. 

Tne doctor, it would seem, is not in high 
| repute with Paddy. A mau in Limerick went to 
the undertaker to order a coffin for Mike Connell. 
“Dear me,” seid the undertaker, “is poor Mike 
dead?” ‘No, he’s not dead yet,” answered the 
| other; “but he'll die to night, for the doctor 
says he can’t live till morning, aud he knows what 
be gave him,” 

‘Wow! Mucrpser!” said the young lady 
from New York to her beautiful Boston friend. 
“Great goodness, Clara, what are you standing 
there like a mummy for when there's a mouse 
right under you?” “Hush!” said Clara, calra- 
ing herself by a great effort. “I am trying to 
recollect, what one of Lbsen’s heroines would have 
done in a similar emergency.” 

iN a certain town in the Nerth of England a 


the next town, a distance of about six miles, He 
was on the point of getting inside the tram when 
the conductor remarked: ‘‘ Full up inside, sir ; 
there’s plenty of room on the top.” Whereupon 
the countryman said, “Oi knaw all abawt thet, 
but does top go same place?” 

Wat a careless girl Margaret is!” said 
Mra. Mann to her husband the other evening. 
“She had a pitcher of water in her hand, the 
mate to this one, and when she went to throw 
} out the .water she threw pitcher and all, this 
| way, and---—"’ Mr. Mann: “ Very graphic, my 
| dear, but I think I could have underatood with- 
| out your breaking a second pitcher.” 
| Maupe: “That Mr. Touchstone has no manuers 
whatever, Laet night at the literary soirée, whea 

Mies Girton bad been talking beautifully about 
Daate’s works for half-au-hour, he interrupted 
| her to ask what were the names of Dante's 
works.” Ellen: “Well?” Maude: “ And 
before that he had hidden the biographical dic 
tionary, a0 that none of us cou!d fiad out.” 

Nor long since a certain noble peer in York- 
shire, who is fond of boasting of his Norman 
descent, thus addressed ove of his tenants, who, 
he thought, was not speaking to him with proper 
respect : “ Do you know that my ancestors came 


over with William the Conqueror$” “ And 
mayhap,” replied the sturdy Saxon, sothing 


daunted, “they found mine here whon they 
came.” The noble felt he had the worst of ic. 

Ar old Scotch lady, who had no relish for 
modern church music, was expressing her dis- 
like on the singing of an anthem in her own 
church one day, when a neighbour said; “ Why, 
that is a very old anthem! David sang that 
| anthem to Saul.” To this the old lady replied : 

“ Weel, weel! I noo for the first time understan’ 
why Saul threw his javelin at David when the 
lad sang for bina.” 


countryman had occasion to travel by tram to | : ; ; 
not intoxicated f 








| poasibly,” he said, gingerly; “ but ! 


“My man,” said the woman, who was leaning 
across the fence, “‘ is one of these here pessimists,” 
“Aud what’s that!” asked the other woman, 
“Why, one of these here fellows that is always 
sure had luck is coming to him, and is mightily 
surprised when it comes,” 


PrRopence is one of the virtues that naturally 
go with age, but sometines it is developed early 
“Tommy,” said a thoughtful mother, “your 
Uncle William will be here to-day, and you must 
wash your face.” “Yes, ma,” said the thrifty 
Thomas ; “but s’posen he don’t come? What 
then ?” 


Mrs. Gappers: “I have so much trouble 
keeping a cook. I can’t get one that will stay 
more than a week.” Mrs. Sauers (loftily): “ My 
family is jost the same size as yours, and I have 
no trouble.” Mra. Gaddera: “ Yes; I've beard 
that your cook had an easy thing of it. She toid 
my chambermaid that she had hardly anything 
to do except when company came.” 

A WELL-KNOWN, trage lian once played Hamlet 
at Paisley. Being a special occasion, the prices 
were raised, and the admission to the threepenny 
gallery was made sixpence. Two old weavers 
were afterwards heard discussing the merits of 
the performance. “ What kin’ 0’ job dae ye think 
that chiel made o’ Hamlet, Jamie?” inquired 
one. ‘‘ No bad—-nv bad ava; but it’s no a sax- 
penvy Hamlet for a’ that, Wullie,” 

“Dp you ever see a play, Aunt Martha?” 
asked a lady of an elderly aunt from the country, 
who was spending a week io the city, “ Yes, 
Anne, I did” was the reply, “When your uncle 
and me was married, we come to the city on our 
bridal tower, and we went to see one of Mr. 
Shakespeare's pieces called ‘How Do You Like 
Ie?’ and I didn’t like it a bit, and I ain’t been 
sinoe,” 

“Lrrrue Tommy didn’t disobey mamma and 
go in swimming, did he?” “No, mamma; 
Jimmy Brown and the rest of the boys went in, 
but I remembered what you said, and didn’t 
disobey you.” “And Tommy never tells stories, 
does he?” “No, never; I wouldn’t tell a story 
for all the world.” “Then how does Tommy 
happen to have on Jicamy Brown’s shirt #” That 
conundrum was too much for Tommy ; he had to 
give it up. 

His Honour: “ Then you swear that you were 
Prisoner: “I do, your 
honour.” His Honour: “ Will you state to the 
Court why you persist in asserting you were not 
drunk when the testimony of the officer who 
arrested you distinctly contradicts you!” 
Prisoner: ' Your honour, I was able to consult 
Bradshaw and find out the time of departure of 
& friend’s train,” His Honour: “ The prizoner 
is discharged.” 

A man with a wife who has her own ways 
about doing things catches her now and then. 
‘* My dear,” he said the other morning as he wos 
dressing, “I think you were right when you told 
me last night that there were burglare in tbe 
house.” .“ Why?” she asked, nervously. “ Be 
cause ol! the money that was in my pockets when 
I went to bed is gone.” ‘ Well,” she said, with 
an I-told-you-so air, “if you had been brave aud 
got up and shot the wretch, you would have had 
your money this morning.” ‘‘ Possibly, my dear, 
should have 
heen a widower.” She laughed so!tiy then, and 
gave half of it back to him. 

A sdoaT time ago a boy ran away from home, 
and hie parents, being too poor to go after 
him, asked the rector’s assistance who, after 
considerabie trouble, found him, and in his 
efforts to persuade him to return, quoted the 
parable of the Prodigal Son—how his father fel) 
on his neck aud wept, and afterwards killed the 
fatted calf, “Do you think my father will kil! 
the fatted calf for me?” asked the boy. “Of 
course he will, if you will but go home,” answered 
the rector. The lad thereupon decided to return. 
A few days afterwards the two met. “ Well,” 
eaid the rector, “did your fatber fall on your 
neck and weep?” "No, I don’t:thiok he wept, 
answered the boy. “Did he kill the fatted calf ! 
“No, he didu’t,” was the reply; “but he very 
nearly killed the prodigal son.” 
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SOCIETY. 


—_ 


‘Tums. year was the first time since 1860 that 
the Court has been in residence at Windsor dur- 
ing Ascot race week. 


Tus Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha will give a garden party early in this 
month at Clarence House, at which the Queen 
will probably be present, together with the 
(mperial and Royal vieitors then in England. | 

Tris year the record of weddings during 
the supposed unlucky month of May was 
oven slenderer than usual, although it was 
recently stated that the number of engagements 
in fashionable circles was unusually large this 
spring. 

Tur Duke of York received the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. at Cambridge on the 27th of 
June, and the Prince and Princess of Wales and | 
several other members of the Royal Family were 
present at the function, over which the Duke of 
Devonehire (as Chaucellor of the University) 
presided, 


Tue children of the Crown Prince of Denmark 
can claim Napoleon's old general, Uernadotte, as 
an ancestor if they wish to, as their mother is a 
Swedish Princesa, a niece of the present King 
Oscar. Had it not been for the Salic law, she 
might have been Queen of Sweden in her own 
right. 

A Japane-« fan, male of split bamboo, and 
covered with paper, is now being sold aa an aid 
to ladies suffering from defective hearing and 
who shrink from the use of an ear-trumpet. Li 
must be held with the upper edge of the spread 
fan against the teeth, with the fan bent suffi- 
cently to give the bamboo rode tenaion, 

‘Tut Grand Duke and Duchess Serge will pro- 
ceel from London to Darmstadt, accompanied 
by Princess Alix uf Hesse, who is to return with 
ema to Russia, They will all attend the wedding 
of the Grand Duchess Xenie and the Grand Duke 
\'exander Michailovitch, which is to take place 
at Peterhof early in August ; and then Princess 
Alix will go with her sister to the castle of 
llinskoe, near Moscow, where she is to reside 
vatil the beginning of November. 

Ts Prince of Wales and the Duke of Coburg 
wore a pew order at the State Ball and the 
other functions of last month. This decora- 
tion consisted of a broad blue ribbon, with an | 
elephant in ivory suspended from it, This is | 
the Danish Order of the Elephant, which the 
Princes wore as a compliment to Prince Christian. 
‘he Elephant is the first O; der in: Deumark, and 
dates from 1462. 

Tr is not generally known that our Queen’s 
daughters, in addition to being excellent needle- 
women, are also good cooks. When they were 
children they had a little kitchen of their own 
et Osborne, where they concocted all kinds of | 
dishes, sweets beiug naturally the favourites. 
Kere they converted into jam fruit out of their 
own gardens, and turned out many & savoury 
Gish for the delectation of their brothers, all of 
whom had as excellent sppetites as generally 
\ppertain to Boys At least one of the Princesses 
ati; continues to cock an occasional little plat, | 
and has been heard to say that she would have 
made an excellent chef. | 

iv is said that the Duke of York is desirous of | 
re-entering the navy, and that an sppointment | 
will shortiy be found for him; but there are | 
several reasons why it is improbable that the | 
Duke will be absent for any considerable period. | 








its position as Heir-presuruptive to the Throne 
would alone prevent him from undertaking any 
voyage in which there was any risk, and there is ' 
eieo the fact that every succeeding year the | 
Prince and Princess of Wales will look more and 
more to the Duke and Duchess to share with 

them their many public duties, A third reason 
8 that the Duke is not robust enough for a sea- | 
faving life, his attack of typhoid having left him 
ees strong than was formerly the case ; so that 


‘they will be probably only of the most nominal 


if Lis Royat Highness should resume naval duties, 
Rind, | 





STATISTICS. 


Bor one person in fifteen has perfect eyes. 

A RACEHORSE clears from 20 to 21 feet ata 
bound, 

Tux world’s supply of diamonds is twenty 
times greater than it was thirty years ago 

THE average income of the members of the 
House of Commons is said to be about £2,000 

Hosrrral statistics prove that amputation is 
four times as dangerous after the age of 50 as 
before. 

Tue chimneys of our ocean steamers are much 
larger than is generally supposed, They range 
from fourteen feet to eighteen feet in diameter. 

THE greatest average height in any European 
army is found in the Norwegian, sixty-nine 
inches ; the least in the Italian, sixty-five. 

Recent statistics show that about holf the 
population of France live by agriculture, a tenth 
by trade, a twenty-fifth by liberal professions, 
and three-fiftieths on private incomes 


GEMS, 


Wrew a noted man is very ill a great many 


| persons call at bis residence and leave their names, 
| not as evidence of good faith, but for publication, 


Tus best way to prove the clearness of our 
mind is by showing its faults; as when a stream 
discovers the dirt at the bottom, it convinces us 
of the transparency of the water 

Tre best equipment for well-doing is in the 
experience gained from having done well before. 
The reward of one duty is the power to fulfil 
another. 

Not in any condition but in thyself lies the 
mean impediment over which thou canst not gain 
the mastery. What mortal in the world without 
inward calling but would be miserable? He 


who js born with capacities for any undertakings | 


finds in fulfilling these the fairest portion of his 
being. It is the secret impulse within ; it is the 
love and delight we feel that helps us to conquer 
obstacles, to clear out new paths, and to overleap 
the bounds of that narrow circle in which others 
poorly toil. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Oatcakes.—For setting, put a little dripping 
and a pinch of baking soda among your oatmeal. 
Knead them out quickly ; uee warm but not hot 
water, and rub with plenty of dry meal to wake 
them white, 

Prrssave and QOustann.—-A plain custard 
assumes a different aspeet if a bit of delicate 
preserve is putin the bottom of the little custard 
glasses before filling them, Lay a lady finger, or 
half a one on top of each. 

How to serve New Psas.—Tender new peas 
are appetizingly served in cases. These are made 
of mashed potatoes stiffened with a little flour, 
and baked in fluted cake tins, the centre filled 
with a bit of bread. This is then removed and 
the peas poured iu. 

Srrawserey lox.—Three quarts of strawberry 
juice, with one quart of water. Make this mix- 
ture very sweet, for everything loses some 
of its eweetness in the process of freezing. Then 
add the whites of six egg», beaten light, and 
freeze. 

PLum Poppixe.—For your three pounds of 
flour to make it rich you require one pound suet, 
pound anda half currants, pound and a half 
rai-ias, half pound orange peel, pound and a half 
augar, two lemons rhind grated and juice, one tea- 
spoonful baking soda, three eggs, three breakfast 
cups milk, oue nutmeg, three teaspoonfuls of 


| Spice ; mix ali, and put in only as much milk as 


moiestens it all’; putit in a large cloth and boil 
fur twelve houre ; itmeay be boiled half the time 
one day, and balf some other day. 


| guage. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Moorish women never celebrate their birth- 
days, and few of them know their own ages. 


Tue Honorary D.C.L. of Oxford is the highest 
academical degree obtaiuable. 


Tue Dakota River is the longest unnavigable 
river in the world—over 1,000 miulea, 

Nivevan was fifteen miles by nine, the walls 
100 feet high and thick enough for three chariots 
to drive abreast. 

In Shakespeare’s time the prices of admission 
‘o a theatrical perfurmance varied from a peony 
to a shilling. 

THE Irish language is still spoken, to some 
extent, in the Bahamas, by the descendante of 
the Hibernians banished te the West ladies by 
Cromwell, 

THe resurrection plant, a native of South 
Africa, becomes dry and apparently lifeless during 
Grought, but opens its leaves and assumes ali 
appearance of life when rain falls 

An American gisass manufacturer has now 
begun to make glass brushes, such as are used by 
china decorators for buraishing the gilding or 
chiva after it comes from the kiin, 

THR marriage rate of Germany rose 10 per 
cent. in the year following the Fraoco-Prussiar 
war. The same phenomenon wae observed after 
the French war, which ended in 1315, 

TH arrangement of the trees in Blenheir 
Park, the seat of the Duke of Marlborough, is 
aaid to represent the position of the troops in the 
great battle which gave the estate its name, 

THe Bavarian Government are about to build 
an enormous drinking hall in Munich, and there 
dispense a special Government brew at the lowest 
price, which ia to be a standard and model of al! 
other beers in the country 

Tue city of Banian, in Great Pucharia, is cut 
in the side of a mountain. There are 12,000 
| articfial caves, some very large, and two statues 
one ninety, the other twenty feet high, each 
hewn frow a single stone 

THe nails of the Chinese nobility sometimes 
attain a lepgth ef 18 inches, and the Siamese 
belles wear long silver cases at the ends of their 
fingers, to protect the nails if they are long 
enough to need it, or to make people believe thai 
they are there even if they are not. 

Marwatcuin, ov the bordere of Russia, is the 
only city in the world peopled by men only. The 
Chinese women are not only forbidden to live in 
this territory, but even te pass the great wall of 
Kalkan and enter inte Mongolia. All the Chines: 
of this border city are exclusively traders. 

Porsonovs snakes are so numerous ia Veuezuela 
| that snake bite is almost as common there as in 
| India, But there sre fewer fatalities, for the 
natives have discovered that a plant known as th 
ocumilio, when powdered aad applied to 1 
wound, results in a cure in almost every case. 
| BRaztiians train a snvke called the giboia as a 

rat-catcher. It is fifteen feet long, is harmless t 
| the human being, becomes quite a household pet, 
| ia lazy in the daytime, but at night roars about 

















the house ix quest of its prey, the rats, These 
animals it promptly kills by twisting their 
necks 

A wniTEr says that “ Chinese language” is a 
misnomer, “ There is no such thing as a Chinese 
language, any more than there is a European lan- 
A Canton man caouot understand an 
Amoy man, and I have seen two Chinamen sit- 
ting together with « third one acting as interpre- 
ter. Pigeon English the common tongue of 
commerce,” 

Fine is an essential in some wedding celebra- 
tions, In Persia the service is readin front of a 
fire. In Nicaragua the priest, taking the couple 
each by the little finger, leads them to an spart- 
ment where a fire is lighted, aud there instructs 
the bride in her duties, extinguishing it by way 
of conclusion. In Japan the woman kiodles a 
torch, and the bridegroom lights one from it, the 





playthings of the wife being burnt ther and 
there, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





—— } 
©. B.—Cannot say. | 
In Distress. —We do not give medical advice. 
Ouniztix.-~You are eligible for the Horse Guards 


©. M.—The Strand is in no fewer than five parishes, 
Vere irchase 8 work on the rearing of gold-fish. 
Ronear. ~The 12th of April, 1811, was on a Saturday, 


Weary One.--Hoavy bedclothing' often produces sleep- 
Coasness. 


y 
= 


Howorta 
what is Lost. 

&. W.—Dabbling with ointments and lotions is daa- 
gorous practice 

Inpic sation.—You have no right to destroy your 
neighbour's cats. 

A Constant Reaper.—We do not make any « 
for our answers to correspondenis. 

we iN Dount.—If you have given a bill you may be 

npelled to meet ft. 


Consult the dyers and they will tell you 


arge 


Anxious FatrHer.—You cannot compel your daughter 
te go into a ‘‘ home” or refuge. 

Do.tty.—Trade recipes are never given in our corre- 
spondence columns. 

Sam.—Any of the hospitals will be glad to receive 
illustrated papers. 

B. W. &.—A judge must accept the verdict of the jury 
on the facts of the case 

Tom.-—We should say let him rather seek an employ- 
mons his strength persits of 

Taippra.--It will be difficult to get rooms for two or 
three days except in a hotel. 

Joux.—The State does not give a single farthing for 
ibe support of the Church. 





} 


Oxcp Reaper.— You should get 2 book on the subject. 
val are published. 

urtovs.—-The lemon is wild in Peru and India. 

itioned. B. c, 350 


4 





It is 
t ro 
xnowtor.—It is much too intricate a matter to be 
with here, Obtain counsel's upinion. 

D 8 used in conjunction with inferior 
und reparded as deleterious. 


: a oF 4acWe 
lark-coloured flour 
Beuinpa.—The atarch 


_is used for stiffening 
ymouut to use sou must learn } 


n by experienc 








yve.—Loudon is tmmeasurably the largest 
in England but in the whole world. 

2ING Reaoer.—It is 
e, or take in 


IGNORANT 


tie Qok abe 
ity not onlp 





an offence at law to sell 
pledge a soldier's or scamans 






Tivip Bera. —Cutting for cataract in tha eye is not | 
now either a dangerous or painful operation ; it is done 
yuickly. ' 

Anriz.—There must be either damage or malicious | 
mischief alleged in order to constitute a case for the | 
court 

| 


Mucu-Trrep Faramr.—Iit is quite time he left the | 
parental roof and trusted to his own energy and in- | 
dustry. i 

Cranur—If you use firearms for any purpose but | 
acaring birds or killing verrain, you must have a gun | 
license. 





Nancy.—-Wo have no knowledge of any receipe which 
will answer your purpose. The article will probably 
have to be entirely retinned, 





Baacesaines.—You cannot claim compensation, but 
can state your case to the Pension Commissioners 
Greenwich Hospital 


you 


Ix Wart or Apvice.—You should consui! seriously 
with yonr parents as to your prospects, instead of solicit- 
ing advice from strangers. 

Decra.—We cnow of none, and believe there is no | 
method that would not be more costly than a new | 
garment j 





Lyqviner.--Fourteen clear days must elapse, and then 
it remains for the sheriff, or sheriffs, to appoint a day | 
for the execution | 


Puit.—Your best course would be to pay a visit to 
the Emigrants’ Information Office, Broadway, Weat- | 
minster. j 

Jurme.—If the young man’s society iz agreeable and | 
bis moral character is such that you think bun a desir- 
ble acquaintance invite him to call again. 

Writsy.—We should think your stamps are of value, 
espectally if they are not used. You had better consult | 
s dealor who could et once say what tney are worth, or | 

ivertise them in the Exchange and Mart. | 

| 


Erar:.—Wash your waxcloth without any soda, and 
then got a bit of beeswax and and put as much turpen- 
tine in it as wil! dissolve it. Putit ina jellycan at the 
elde of the fire till melted. » Then put a little on the 
elean waxcloth and polish up, 


-Maertn,—The landrail or corncraik isa brown spreckled 
bird, standing rather higher than the average pigeon 
(owing to length of leg), but with slimmer body ; it flies 
weil, but is seldom seen on the wing, as it ‘‘runs” 
ewiftly about among the long grasses and cereais in 
which it builds. 





| title of “dentist,” or ‘‘ dental practitioner,” 


} adopted throughout Europe. 


| They grew it for this particular use. The 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Unnappy Wirs.—if the wife can prove that the furni- ! 
ture in the house belongs to her t cannot be legally | 
taken for taxes owing upon her husband's shop, with } 
which she has no connection. 


A Bartoy.—-The coronation of Queen Victoria took 
place on 28th June, 1888, in Westminster Abbey; her 
accession or succeasion to the throne occurred on 20zh 
June, when William LV. died. 


Puzzixep.—The rule of walking In the streets of 
London ia to keep to the right, and the old-fashioned 
one of giving the wall-side to a lady is not observed 
because impracticable. 


Turncoat.—A man may alter his name without going 
through any legal process. It is usual and proper te 
give pvotice to persons likely to be interested in him to 


the effect that he has done so, 


Ose wao Wants To Know.—If after sentence evi- 
dence is forthcoming that establishes the innocence of 
the prisoner, sentence will be stayed until inquiry is 
made, and a free pardon (the only thing available in the 
circumstances) is issued. 


Pozzizo Cockyry.—The tartan o ated among the 
Highlanders as a means of diatin ing the clan or 
family to which a man belonged, just as Red Indians to 
this day are distinguished by their personal decorations 
and war-paint. 

Rupotrn.— Relief from the the sting of a bee may 
be generally obtained by putting salt on the plsce 
stung and rubbing it with a wet finger until the salt is 
entirely dissolved. If not speedily relieved wet the 
place with eptrits of ammonia. 

Hitpxcarps.—To prevent the hair from growing low 
upon the forehead brush it back from the temples with 
a tolerably etiff and penetrating hairbrush. Do this 
night and morning and whenever convenient before 
dressing or arranging the bair. 





“WAVE YOU A HOME?” 


Haves you a home? 
A dear, precious spot, 
Be it 2 palace, 
Or be it a cot? 
Have you a home 
Where your darling ones dwell 
Rafe from all danger? 
Ob ! treasure it well. 


Have you a home 
Where the hearth is aglow. 

Throwing ite radiance 
Above and below ? 

A home where your welcome 
Is honest and irue? 

Where the eyes of affection 
Are watching for you ? 





Have you a home 

Where your tired feet may rest ; 
A spot where you sleep 

The sweet sleop of tho blest? 
Treasure it, friend, 

Though afar you may roam, 
For you'll find in your journeyings 

‘* No place like home.” 

M. A. K. 


Grraty.—No person is allowed to use the name or 
or any 
namé, title, &c., implying that he is registered or quali- 
fied to practise dentistry, unless he is registered under a 
penalty of £20. 

Daew.—At the public meeting the chairman does not 
rove resolutions, and exercises only a casting vote; at | 
company or society meetings he invartably moves the | 
leading resolution and gives a deliberate vote upon if, | 
haviag also « casting vote. | 

Neure.— In brushing the hair it is not neceesary to | 

| 
| 





use a very hard brush, but it sould be penetrating and 
of a good quality. The loss of hair in young persons is 
attributed to many causes, but we know of no accepted 
theory on the subject, 


Crvmran.—The term “infantry” was first used by 
the Spaniards, in the wars with the Moors, to designate 
the bodyguard of a royal prince, or infante. It was later 
extended to the entire body of foot soldiers, and finally 


Rira.-—There would be no harm in speaking to him 
when you meet him. Indeed, it is very bad form to 
refuse to speak to anyone. Tseat the young man like 
any ordinary acquaintance, and do not think so much | 





about such things. } 


Mixuicent.—On retiring at night with a liquid made 
as follows: Borax, two ounces ; gum arabic, one dram ; 
add hot water, one quart; stir, and as soon as the 
ingredients are dissolved, add three tableapoonfuls of 
strong spirits of camphor. 


Cxsar.—The Indians were found smoking tobacgo | 


when the Spaniards landed in San Domingo in 1492. 
plant, it has 
been asserted, was known ia Asia before the discovery 
of America, but how authentic the assertion is we can- 
not say. 


Syp.—Milton composed the language of the letters | sori 


sent by Cromwell to various Powers in remonstrance 
against the persecution of the Vaudoia, As he had by 


| this time lost his sight, he was assisted by Andrew 


Marvell, among others, in hig duties as Secretary to the 
Coune Jo, 47 is 
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| stain or perspiration. 


| caution. 





July 14, 1894, Hy, 


One ux Nexp oF Apvice,—The usual course is to in- 
troduce yourself by letter, and with it a specimen of 
your abilities ; both should be short, as an editor has 
little time to give to matters out of his ordinary 
routine, 

R. M.—The best “cure” for Pry meal is to dip a 
feather in turpentine, it Fently wo Soames of 
the afflicted bird, give ft a half turn and then withdraw 
it, bringing away the worm-like parasite that adheres 
te the wiudpipe of the “chick” and causes it to gape. 

Ratner Doverre.,—Any person intending to join 
such o society should act with caution ; asce ng 
the character of the man who manages its affairs, anc 
before parting with his money examining a siatement 
of the position of the society. 


B. A. O.--You must not be too sensitive to criticism. 
It is everybody's right to criticise, and even our best 
friends sometimes criticise us unsparingly. Whatever 
you have to do, do it to the beat of your ability, and let 
the fault-finders have their own way, 


Ory Reaver.—The climate of New Zealand is ex- 
cellent, and rather warmer than thatof England, The 
climate of Australia is healthy, but not always agree- 
able. In summer it is extremely dry, and in winter 
there is frequently a succession of heavy rains. 

O. L. R.—Rub soap on the plate until there {s a coat- 
ing about one-sixteenth of an inch thick, then write or 
draw what is desired in the soap with « needle or stylus, 
next apply aquafortis, which does not touch the soap 
but eats into the plate through the lines madein it ; the 
operation requires skill 

OswaLp.—-In England, in the reign of Queen Anne, 
square cut coats, with ridiculously long waistcoats ani 
huge pockets, long stockings, ly shoes, square in 
shape, with red heels, formed 6 costume of the 
nobility, while the dresses of the citizens or commoners 
was of the pugitanical order. 


Cixm.—Cold hands are sometimes an indication of 


| nervousness: sometimes it is a constitutional pecu- 


Marity. There seems to be no good reason for wanting 
to cure them, or that there is anything to cure. Many 
persons would think it a state of things for congratula- 
tion, 


NatHANIzL.-—The complexion of the Saxons was 
usually fair, and that of the Normans dark; but the 
families are few indeed who have maintained an un- 
tainted descent from either race, and the éffect of 
climate during eight centuries would of itself suffice to 
destroy all distinctions of that kind. 


J. L.—The age argument goes for nothing; the War 
Office rule is that where a lad looks the age he said he 
was he ig not to be released if it should subsequently 
appear that he is pa: the only course, therefore, 
open to the parents of the young man is to pay £10 te 
get him off within three months. 


M. G.—Sponging with a weak solution of benzine 
collas is the best thing you can use for general greasy 
Spots of candle grease may be 
removed with blotting-paper and a hot iron, used with 
We know nothing of “ bacon-rind” in this 
connection. 

A.tce.—Tell your people that you are going to have 
your friends at the house. It is the only way to main. 
tain your self-respect. By-and-by they will learn that 
you see this young man elsewhere, and then there will 
be serious trouble. It is better that they hear it from 
you than from outsiders. 


Minwre.—It is a mistake to suppose cold drinks are 
necessary to relieve thirst. Experiénce shows it to bea 
fact that hot drinks rolieve the thirst and ‘cool ofi” 
the body when it is in an abnormally heated condition 
better than ice-cold drinks. Hot drinks also have ‘1¢ 
advantage of aiding digestion, instead of causing debility 
to the stomach, 


Fan.-—The best way to clean wall paper is with stale 
bread, or bread about a day old. To be successful, the 


| paper must be cleaned by firm, downward strokes, oue 


stroke lapping over smother, and the bread must be 
trimmed off or exchanged for a new piece as soon as it 
becomes ‘soiled. Before beginning to clean with the 
bread all dust must be removed from the paper with a 
duster and cloth. Grease spots which have not sunk 
into the te may be removed from wall paper by 


applying Fuller’s earth or powdered French chalk held 
in place  ) brown paper. Put a hotiron over the brown 
paper. is will draw out the grease spot on one or two 


applications unless the grease has sunk into the plaster, 
when there seema to be no way of removing it. 








Tan Lowpon Reaper, Post-free. Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and Eightpenoce. 


Att Back Numsers, Parts and Vorvmes are ip prin’, 
and may be had of all Boo 


NOTICE.-—Part 894, Now Ready, price Sixpence, post- 
tree, Rightpence. Also Vo). LXLIL., bound in cloth, 4s. 64. 


Tux INDEX ro Vor. LXIT. 1s Now Ready ; Price One 
any, post-free, Threo-halfpence. 


ga Act Levrers ro at Apprussrp 1 Tax Epito8 oF 
Tux Lonpon Reapex, $34, Strand, W.0. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Loxpon READER, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
-CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—-DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE 
CHLORODYNE avts like a charm in Diarrhea, and ia the only apecific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

CHLORODYNE tfectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in NEORALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &e, 
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It is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy 


ever discovered 


CAUTION--BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION, 


Sold in Bottles at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d. None Genuine without the words ‘Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony 
accompanies cach Bottle, Soum ManuractunEr-— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 





HOLLOWAY’ PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE 
THE PiLi.s 
Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs 
And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. 
THE OINTMENT 


the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff 
Joints, Old Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Discases. 


Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 
And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


N.B.— Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4 
or by letter. 





potcormsorm Exquisite Model. Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Waar. 
pleN BID) ws y PATENT DIAGONAL 
we ed SORES 2. & rT 
ex) Ey? 


- Patextev ws ENcLand 4ND GN THE CONTINENT. 

Will not split in the Ssams, nor tear in the Fabric. 

Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours aud Shades 
in Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil ; alsoin the New Sanitary Woolien 
Cloth, 4s. Lid., 5s. iJd., 6s. 1ld., 7s. 11d. per pair and upwards. 

CAUTION.—Beware of worthless [mitations. Every genuine 
Y¥ & N Corset is stamped ‘“‘Y & N Patent Diagonal Seam, No. 116” 
in oval on the inside lining 

THREE GOLD MEDALS. 
Sold by the principal Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters in the United 

Kingdom and Colonics. 








Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preya- 
lent with the sex. 
Boxes Is. 14d. & 2s. 9d. (the 
latter contaius three times 
the quantity)of all Chemists. 
Sent anywhere on receipt of 
15 or 24 stamps by the 
maker, E, T. TOWLE, 
Chemist, Nottingham. 











RISING SUN STOVE 
POLISH. 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & BEST BLACKLEAD 
IN THE WORLD. 


N.B.—dn Half the Time and with Half the Labour you can produce more polish with Twe 
Penny Packets of the © Rising Sun” tha» with Half-a-dozen Peany 
nary Blacklead, 


RISING SUN LIQUID METAL POLISH 


Bottles 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 


Packets of ordi 


Gives to Motal Articles of every Description (Gold, Silver, Copper, Braas, Steel, &c., also 
Glass), « Beautiful Soft Brilliant Polish, which lasts Six Times as Long Without 


Tarnishing as other kinds, 


MACK’S DOUBLE STARCH. 


Contains the Very Best Starch Borax, Guin, Waz, &e. as well as the STARCH 
GLOSS, Saves Time, Labour, and Uncertainty, asin it are combined, in their 
PROPER PROPORTIONS, al! ingredients necessary to produce BEAUTIFUL 
WHITE GLOSSY LINEN. Requires no addition and no preparation. 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER, 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST, 
in 3d. Boxes. 


Samples of the «hove Four articles post free for 8 stamps, orof any One for 2 stamps (te 
covor postage). Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 


rt 


C. CHANCELLOR & CO., LONDON, E.C. 


ASTONISHING VALUE!!! 
100 Packets of Genuine Fiower Seeds is., post-free ts, 2d. 
Cash returned if not satisfactory 
‘ DANIEL STONE, LOUDWATER, BUCKS, 
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ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED as a 
SIMPLE but CERTAIN REMEDY to all who suffer from Indigestion, Stck Hlead- 
ache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Heartburn, and Acidity of the. Stomach, Depressed 

Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, Spasms, General Delality, Costiveness, &e. 


They act as a powerful tonic and gentle 
circumstances, and thousands of persons 
from their use. 
wreguarity should never be without them. 
in Bott 9d., 


Ladies will find them invaluable during pregnancy. 


anerient; are mild in their operation, safe under any 
can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 


Those who suffer from 
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- WORTH A CUINEA A BOX. 7 


BEECHAM’S —PILTS. 


FOR ALL 


- Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 
Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, and 


cou tle tthe. | Female Ailments, 
THE SALE !S NOW SiX MILLION BOXES PER ANNUM. 


Prepared sy b »y the Ping 905 THOMAS BEECHAM, ‘St. Helen’ s, Lancashire, 
Sold by all Druge and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 9ed., 1s. 1fd. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Full directions with each Box. 


BEECHANE’SsSs Tod rE PFPASTE: 


Will recommend itself; it is Efficacious, Economical, Cleanses the Teeth, Removes Tartar, Prevents Decay, end 
is a Pleasant ial Reliable Dentitrice. 


In Collapsible Tubes.—Of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor for One Shilling, Postage Paid. 


SULPHOLINE.. BORWICK's 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 


Fong Nocgregiy tay co LOTION B AKING ™= 
nena elnrent j “a | THAT MONEY 
SOLD A | 
PEPPER ba wim POWDER. 


+REAT BODILY STRENGTH! | 5 

GEEAT NERVE STRENGTH | 

GREAT MENTAL STRENGTI | | 

GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH ! 

Proneins Apple, Onn Droge | PURE AND FREE FROM ALUM. 
=e 


By ateria, Ner vou Jomo! laint ta, 5, Geo. 
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ST. HEL Ns 
ANC CASHIRE. ROLAND. | 
BEECHAM’S PILLS & 
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AG RATEPOLISH: 














A brilliant black polish. 
in half the time.atlesscost. 


& 


WITH HALF THE LABOUR 
of ordinary Black Leads. 
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~MELLIN’S FOOD 


S«O«*For INFANTS and INVALIDS. 





“G. Mellin, Esq. ¥ ‘Lillenhalt elie Newport, Salop, 
“ Nov. 7th, 1893. 

“ Dear Sir, I am sending you photo of my eight-months-old-boy, fed, 
since he was three months old, on Meilin's Food entirely. It has given every 
satisfaction. If you care to use the photo in any way, you are quite at liberty 
to do so.— Yours Saithfully, “ARCHER P. RICHARDSON” 





Our American House, the ‘Doliber Goodale Co., Makin informs us that 


' 


MELLIN’S FOOD | 


has just been given the 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


Gotp Mepat ANp Drrtoma or Honour, 
at the 
CALIFORNIAN MIDWINTER EXPOSITION. 


MELLIN'’S FOOD BISCUITS 


DIGESTIVE. NOURISHING. SUSTAINING. 


For Children after Weaning, the Aged, Dyspeptic, and for all who 
require a Simple, Nutritious, and Sustaining Food. 


Price 28. and 3s. 6d. vid Tin. 
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AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPELET ON THE FEEDING AND REARING OF INFANTS. | 


A Pr actical and Simple Treatise fox Mothers, containing « large number of Portraits of Healthy and Reautiful Children, together with Facsimiles of Original! 





Testimoantais hich are of the greatest interest to all Mothers, te ad, with samples, free by post on a} plication to 
MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, Stafford Street, PECKHAM, S.E. 
ll i ii ti DD i ti hh i eh bh i wv we 











DR. CHEYNE quaintly said :— 
‘He that would have a clear head must have a clean stomach.” 


should at once resort to an old and well-tried remedy. We refer : 


& 


When tie tongue is coated, the head heavy and aching, an offensive taste in the mouth, the appetite a and the spirits dull, the patient 


hey search through the blood and cleanse the liver, expelling impure and harmful matter. After a few doses all unpleasant symptoms will 
disappear, and the patient will perceive that he is on the high road to sound health by increased strength of body, vivacity of mind, a good steady 
Note the Trade Mark. ®8ppetite, and a sound refreshing sleep 
If you are # sufferer, their virtues may be proved in your own experience at the small outlay of 74d. A full-sized box can 
btained of any Chemist at this price ; or, if you pre fer, we will send a box post paid’ to your own home, if you will forward 
— Address— GEORGE WHELPTON & SON, 
3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, Lonpon, E.C 
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FRAZER’S TABLETS AFFECTION 


known remedy during ail sea : 
=-CZEMA, HEMORRHOIDS. OF THE 


RHEUMATISM, CONSTIPATION, FYE & EYELIDS 


LIVER AND KIDNEY COMPLAINTS 


(IMPORTANT NOTICE, | Dr. Chamberlain’s 


The Public are arned that Worthles mita tions have been offered by Confectioners, | 
syocers, and others + n the word Sul hic h has hitherto been used by the 
proprietors in describing their Tablet, but ¥ RAZER’ S TABLETS are composed of | 




















duable medicinal properties combined with a special kind of sulphur which ‘cannot be 
fully ir t 
~ Heruafter, therefore, the Tablets will be known as PRAZER’S TABLETS only. | as, during the past 60 years, Cured Thousands of Sufferers, at -_* 
None are genuine unless the word “* FRAZER ” is stamped upon them. ‘and Abroad, from Eye Diseases of every kind. Prescribed ) 


NEARLY 1,000,000 PACKETS SOLD PER ANNUM. | Physicians and Oculists of the Highest Standing. Thousands of 
Price is. i}d. per Packet, or 1s. 3d. post free. Cures from all parts of the world. Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in 
Of ali Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, or direct from pots, 1s, 14d.; or by post, 14 stamps, from the Proprietors, 
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